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Behold the Birds 


From a sermon in this issue 


ARTHUR EDWARD WILSON 


IROMINENT among the memories of adult manhood and womanhood are the mental pictures 
of the birds of childhood. Who does not remember with what joy he watched a bird building 
its nest or feeding its young, taking an almost human care and interest for a while in its offspring! 
Birds have so many traits and characteristics common to ourselves, especially in their mating, nesting, 
and brooding seasons and in their emotions of fear, anger, love, and even jealousy, that it is a rare 
person who is not interested in them. Shakespeare has over six hundred allusions to birds and bird 
life. Poets have given the world a wealth of poetry about birds. We may all feel an ownership in 
the wild birds, a fellowship through them with nature, that is a priceless possession for us. The love 
of birds keeps us from growing old. The birds come back to us every spring just as they did in our 
childhood. When we hear the familiar songs, the span of years is bridged over or forgotten. They 
interest us not in ourselves, but in looking forward to each new spring with keener zest. 
In addition to what birds are to us in an economic sense and for their esthetic stimulation, they 
- furnish us with real religious inspiration. They are an example of faith to us, as Jesus pointed out so 
long ago. Sometimes their trust is their undoing. They come north at about the same time each 
spring whether that spring is a backward one or not. They often experience blizzards after arriving 
in the North. Often, too, they follow their instinct in Byte OA in places where Sgr es should 
_ have proved to them it was unsafe. | 
So simple a thing as a bird song may het ievack tis rene Se to right ae Sere Peatdale 
_ tells us in her poem “A Wood Song”’: 
I heard a wood thrush in the dusk Three shining notes were all he had, 
Twirl three notes and make a star; And yet they made a starry call; 


My heart that walked in bitterness, I caught life back against my breast 
Came back from very far. And kissed it, scars and all. 


Thank God for the redemptive forces of life wherever found. To behold the birds will do us good. 
Tt will enlarge our knowledge, increase our joy, quicken our interest in nature, renew our faith in God's 
everlasting care and love; and it ought to vitalize us to a productive work of benefit to one another 


_ and our race. 
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Our Bothered Conscience 


MONG COMMENCEMENT ADDRESSES 
that have come to our attention one led 
all the rest. It was spoken by Owen D. Young, 
a fellow-liberal of the Universalist Church, at 
Harvard University. He received a doctorate 
in laws, chiefly for his distinguished service as 
an expert on the commission which made for 
Europe what is known as the Dawes Report. He 
spoke of America’s foreign relations. A League 
of Nations man from the beginning, Dr. Young 
said: “It is fruitless now for us to discuss whether 
that decision was right or wrong. As a fact, it has 
gone down in history. As a fact, it has had its 
influence upon the world. There are those who 
enthusiastically approve that decision. There are 
those whe deeply regret it. The fact remains. 
We in America, I hope, have learned to accept a fact 
as it is; we do not demand that it be what we wish 
it to be.” 

Of the effect of this act of rejection, the speaker 
continued, there is “a great body of opinion at 
home opposed to any participation by America in 
the affairs of Europe. There are, of course, all 
shades of that opinion from those who believed that 
the League was an undesirable method of participa- 
tion to those who believed that there should be no 
participation at all. Abroad, there resulted a feel- 
ing of hopelessness and despair that this great 
nation, so rich in resources both spiritual and 
material, a nation which had so unselfishly spent 
its treasure and its men to win the war in order 
that all war might end, should fail them at the 
moment when its aid would be most effective.” 

Are we satisfied with what we have done? 
Emphatically, no! “There was from the beginning 
a great undercurrent of questioning and of doubt, 
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even in the minds of men favorable to the rejection 
of the League,” said Dr. Young, “as to whether 
America had done her full duty. In addition to 
questionings as to whether she had performed her 
duty, there gradually arose a feeling that she had 
not acted even in her own self-interest. The eco- 
nomic breakdown of Europe threatened much to 
America. Its influences were bad politically, so- 
cially, and financially. The destruction of a free 
market for gold in the world left prices without any 
automatic regulator in America. The curtailment 
of the foreign market for foodstuffs and other sup- 
plies left our agriculture prostrate for a surplus 
market.” ; 
This dissatisfaction which will not let our con- 
sciences be has encouraged us, from both moral 
and economic considerations, to discuss other 
methods for American participation in Europe. 
“The proposal of the World Court alleviates some- 
what our feeling of moral failure. Our foreign 
loans, through the aid of private bankers, have 
alleviated somewhat our practical loss. Our boot- 
legging participation in a reparation settlement 


has been received with favor by the American 


people and with hope and gratitude by the world. 

Thus, we are endeavoring to work our way slowly 

and wearily along the road of interest and of duty.” 
The question is, What should America do now? 


I object to having the great moral question of what 
America should do confused by a discussion of the merits 
or faults of the machinery through which she should make 
that decision effective. Whether I should go to the 
relief of my friend and comrade in a hospital and render 
what aid I could is one question. Whether I should go 
in a Buick or a Cadillac or a Ford is another question. 
I object to delaying my decision or to being diverted 
from my main purpose by the sales talks of promoters 
of different vehicles. The first thing that I want to do 
is to send word to my friend in the hospital that I am 
coming and then I will go by the best conveyance which 
expediency puts at my disposal, and if there be no other 
way, I will walk to his relief. That is what I should 
like to have America declare to Europe. ‘That quite 
apart from the mechanism of conveyance, we are on our 
way, not unofficially, not surreptitiously, but openly, coura- 
geously, officially on our way by a mandate from the 
people of the United States. That decision, I hope, 
may be promptly taken, and that declaration in the in- 
terest of the world and of America herself, I hope, may 
be promptly made. 


It is not a question of the League, the Court, or 
loans to foreign powers. Dr. Young declared the 
question is “whether or not we intend, by every 
reasonable means within our power, to aid in the 
restoration of the world, politically, economically, 
and morally. You ask how this can be done? I 


Say it can be done by frank and definite declara- 


tion of policy on the part of the United States. We 
need make no treatise at the moment. We need make 
no entangling alliances. 
and authoritative declaration of where America 
stands in order that isolationists may be rendered 
mute at home, monarchists and communists may be 
crippled abroad, and movements for democracy and 


peace in every country of the world may be given ; 


the encouragement which they ought to have from 


the United States of America. Europe is confused. — 


She does not know what the spirit of America is. 
In fact, I think we have confused ourselves. Will 


we demand a decision on the great issue? Will 


We only need a definite. 
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we lay aside for the time being our selling talk 
regarding particular methods of conveyance? If 
we will, America may yet fulfill her glorious duty 
to the world.” 


Coolidge versus Whom ?P 


EK ARE intensely interested in our country’s 
next President. The campaign which will 
determine the honor is almost upon us. May we, 
while it is still proper for a journal of religion to 
discuss the merits of men, venture to comment as 


to the most likely ones among the Democratic pos- 


The nomi- 
First of all, 


sibilities? We write, taking chances. 
nation may come before this paper. 


- it is remarkable what a large number of conspicu- 


ous persons in the party are mentioned as worthy 
of the office. Four years ago there were so few 
names that the Democrats seemed bereft. But that 
was chiefly because one man had overwhelmed its 
councils. To-day we read of Houston, Glass, Davis, 
Ralston, Cox, Underwood, Smith, McAdoo, Baker, 
Young, Sweet, and others hardly less notable. At 
this moment any one of them would by no means 
be counted out of the reckoning. Our opinion is 


that those who are generally mentioned highest in 


the list—not our list—will fall short. 

McAdoo cannot overcome oil. That is his trouble. 
Smith, by nature a great people’s man, a true pub- 
licist, comes too early into the national arena, 
because we have not yet grown up to the idea of 
a Roman Catholic for President. Ourselves do not 
fear such an American as Smith. Religion, we 
learn, has always divided itself in politics. The 
state has its own claims. It is true in Europe; 
it is true here. There is no recent historic prece- 
dent for apprehension that a Catholic would not 
serve his country first. Of Ralston the most to 
say is, he is a capable, solid, safe man, but rather far 
on in years. Cox had his opportunity, and what he 
stood for in 1920 would be too vividly remembered 
beside to-day’s issues. Baker in temper and philoso- 
phy is too close kin of Wilson’s for successful vote- 
getting. Young of the recent experts’ committee 
on European financial stabilization is a rather late- 
comer, but he is a man of parts. Sweet ranks too 
near the uplifting type for the taste of those who 
make a party choice. Underwood stands too far 
on the conservative side. 

That leaves Houston, a most able man, educator, 
administrator, statesman of the first order, whose 
work in Wilson’s administration none would cavil 
at. Another: Glass was one intimate big enough 
to rise above personal disabilities and remain close 
to Wilson to the end. More, a man of the surest, 
sanest intellectual gifts, a student, editor, and un- 
feigned proponent of the truly democratic senti- 
ment which believes honestly and everlastingly in 
the rights and the dignity of the people. And 
chiefly he is distinguished for his leading part in 
bringing to realization the Federal Reserve Act, 
the greatest financial achievement since Hamilton 
set up our money system. He comes from Virginia. 
But Coolidge comes from Massachusetts. So that 
settles sectional quibbling. Glass would arouse no 
suspicion among the progressive elements, and he 
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would satisfy sound business men. Last, Davis, a 
gentleman of charm, humanness, eminence, and 
character, whose every office, public and private, 
makes him admirable. He has served labor in the 
law, and he now serves capital. Whomever he 
serves, we believe he serves the right. If it may 
be that his present connection is a political dis- 
ability, he says with dignity, “So let it be.” 


Our Young People 


DAY in a conference of Unitarian young 
people is an experience fitting in with the dis- 
tinctive way we have of expressing our religion. 
No other church would do as we do; and we think 
our way is best for us or we would adopt another 
way. The outstanding fact is that our young 
people are not at all influenced to self-repression 
by the presence of ministers. They were born free 
from the idea of peculiar priestly authority or 
sanctity, and the ministers are of precisely the 
same conviction. That is a basic thing. It makes 
for sincerity and candor, for the driving away of 
cant and pretense. The pastoral admonitory word 
is absent, and self-reliance is the spirit of the day. 
Being youth, they launch not at once into the 
business, but first have a round of rollicking songs. 
And if-a minister lead them in the singing, it is 
tribute to his knowledge of religion and of their 
natures. The whole room is filled with a gay 
spirit, and everybody feels he or she belongs to 
the meeting which now takes up the main order. 
Discussion is playful enough to move along in 
good humor. Differences of opinion are frank and 
clear-cut without being intense. The votes are 
usually unanimous. This is the end of the second 
stage. There is a service of worship, led by a 
young man who reads very well, and all join 
heartily yet not too fervently in the responses. It 
is natural, genuine. Thus the subject of the day 
is reached, and the invited speaker receives cour- 
teous and critical attention. He talks with them’ 
rather than to them, and they like it. He uses some 
of their own language, and tries to run the gamut 
of their experience. Follows discussion, some of 
it quite inadequate from the mature hearer’s stand- 
point, but all of it full of promise that religion is 
consciously a great fact and factor. Many speak. 
Some, as in their elders’ meetings, speak too much 
and too often. And they hear reminders later, as 
the elders might also receive with profit. 

The whole thing’s a lively success, and when 
luncheon comes and they have “grace and meat” 
the conference has an entity of its own. That is 
a wonderful spiritual effect. All know one another. 
It is a social asset of inestimable value to the de- 
nomination. The group of churches for miles 
around have made a new fellowship. Dancing in 
the town hall comes in the afternoon, ministers 
joining in all the numbers with as much esprit as 
the young people themselves. One of the pastors, 
when the last number is ended, announces that they 
will repeat the Mizpah benediction. The day is 
The good time is rounded out. Religion is 
not a thing apart. It is in everything that has 
filled the day. Religion is life. 
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Demobilizing the European Mind 


A graphic example of the higher statesmanship 


Sorra, May 22. 

NE OF THE WORLD-phenomena 

observable from this corner of Europe 
is manifested in the American and Eng- 
lish plea for sanity, for readjustment on 
the right basis—in short, for reconcilia- 
tion. It seems as if the work of restor- 
ing the world, of making it whole again, 
is being done only by the English-speak- 
ing heart and brain. During the last 
three months I have come into contact, 
from my point of observation in the Bul- 
garian capital, with the workings of three 
great spiritual forces for reconstruction. 
The voice of John R. Mott, which, let us 
hope, was not a voice in the wilderness, was 
raised through the length and breadth of 
Europe a few weeks ago to replace the 
erude Nationalism of many European 
states, great and small, with international 
thinking and feeling. Then I had an 
opportunity to observe the activities of 
the American-made, American-directed Ju- 
nior Red Cross to mobilize the soul of 
youth against war. Then, like a second 
John the Baptist, came Dr. Alexander Ram- 
say, organizing secretary for Europe of 
the World Alliance for Promoting Friend- 
ship through the Churches. The spiritu- 
ally gallant Scotchman was making his 
way through a tier of states, preaching 
the gospel of peace. And now comes 
another Scotchman, a Presbyterian like 
Dr. Ramsay, to herald the gospel of 
reconciliation. 


OLIVER DRYER is his name. He is 
the general secretary of the International 
Fellowship for Reconciliation, which has 
its European headquarters at 17 Red Lion 
“Square, in London, and its American 
headquarters under the leadership of Rev. 
Paul Jones, at 396 Broadway, New York. 
Thus two currents of English-speaking 
thought and feeling are operating in con- 
junction to pull Hurope out of the slough 
of despond into which, but for these 
American and English leaderships, she 
would surely sink. . 

Dryer is a slender, clean-cut young man, 
who looks as if he recently came out of 
one of the English universities—Cam- 
bridge, for instance—in which liberalism 
is not only tolerated, but taught at the 
feet of liberal-minded men. Leaning back 
in his armchair in the home of an Ameri- 
can missionary in Sofia, on the street 
named after the great Gladstone, Mr. 
Dryer pointed out to me some of the 
methods of work employed by the Inter- 
national Fellowship for Reconciliation. 

“Our efforts,” he said, “are directed 
not so much at the minds of statesmen 
as at the minds and hearts of peoples 
and of publicists. Last summer, for in- 
stance, I personally took a party of French 
journalists on a tour of Germany, includ- 
ing the Ruhr area. We gave the French- 
men a chance to talk in friendly fashion 
with German colleagues, to see how Ger- 
mans are living and feeling. Our purpose, 


8. I. TONJOROFF 
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of course, was to enable Frenchmen and 
Germans to understand each other’s point 
of view, and we hope that ultimately this 
understanding between private individuals, 
or groups of private individuals, will pro- 
duce its effect on the official mind on either 
side of the Rhine. 

“Then we took a party of German pub- 
licists and other- individuals to France, 
with Paris as the objective of peaceful 
contact. From platforms in Paris Ger- 
mans spoke to Frenchmen and Frenchmen 


a Keystone Photograph 

NO AUTUMNAL DEFIANCE FOR HIM 
President Faunce, at Brown University 
Commencement, spoke eloquently against 
the proposed American ‘‘goose-step day,” 
September 12, when all citizens, includ- 
ing the little children, are ‘to visualize 
the engines of war and all the prepara- 
tions for actual slaughter.’ He said, 
“I wish we might mobilize all our re- 
Sources for peace, that we might enable 
all nations to visualize our many trea- 
ties of arbitration, our ancestral faith 
in courts of law, our hope for the final 

federation of the world” 


spoke to Germans. Such Britons as my- 
self spoke to both Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans, with a view to softening resentments 
and bringing about a better understand- 
ing. To both sides we pointed out that 
Hurope is to be saved by common instead 
of conflicting action, that an interest which 
is common to both French and Germans— 
an interest vital to both nationalities— 
must be served by common action. 

“The same experiment we carried on in 
London, where both French and German 
delegates came to exchange thoughts and 
take counsel with us Britons for the com- 
mon good of the three nationalities, 
French, British, and German. 

“We are for peace, to the extent that 
we regard war as criminal. Back in 1914, 
when the movement was launched in Cam- 


bridge University, several of our members 
preferred going to jail to going to war. 
The British public in general regarded 
us with suspicion and certainly with dis- 
approval. Observe the change in the cur- 
rent of public opinion five years after the 
war. The force of the reversal can be 
best gauged by the fact that in the last 
election, Mr. Churchill, the war lord, was 
defeated by the pacifist, Pethick Law- 
rence, for Parliament. The movement 
which we set in motion among the British 
people we are now launching on an in- 
ternational scale. 

“We firmly believe that the habit of 
violence is contagious,’ proceeded Mr. 
Dryer, with a smile on his clean-cut, gray- 
eyed face. “In other words, we believe 
that violence at home breeds violence, 
abroad, and national violence toward peo- 
ples beyond our frontiers. We took great 
interest in the final outbreak of British 
violence toward Ireland. I will not say, 
of course, that the International Fellow- 
ship for Reconciliation was responsible for 
the calling of the conference in which 
violence toward Ireland was ended by the 
negotiation of the agreement to create 
the Irish Free® State. But I will say 
that some of our influential members, 
through several conferences which they 
held with Mr. Lloyd George during. that 
decisive period, played their part in end- 
ing a shocking phase of British statecraft 
at home. 


“IN OUR INTERNATIONAL WORK we 
are meeting with the heartiest support 
from our American organization, of which 
Bishop Paul Jones is secretary. Here is 
a work in which all denominations in 
America and Great Britain are taking an 
active and loyal part. Our line of action 
is exactly defined by the word ‘reconcilia- 
tion.” The world will never resume its 
proper, orderly functioning until nations, 
formerly warring, have been reconciled. 
That is the end which we are pursuing.” 

So, through a series of countries, includ- 
ing the Balkan States, Mr. Dryer on his 
present trip is forming organizations to 
co-operate locally in the international 
work of reconciliation. The impression 
which his work in Sofia has made upon 
the mind hungry for peace was indicated 
to me as I was walking up Boulevard 
Dondukoff on a business mission this morn- 
ing. “Did you hear Mr. Dryer?’ asked 
an enthusiast, with the eager air of a 
believer. “I did,” was my reply. “Have 
you written about him?’ he pressed me 
keenly. “I have, and I shall write more,” 
I replied. “Please do,” he urged me. ‘‘We 
have been deeply moved by the plea for 
reconciliation. It is a gospel that should 
be preached to every nation, until all 
nations are reconciled to each other.” 
That is the effect which the slight, gray- 
eyed Scottish apostle of peace through 
reconciliation produced upon this remote 
corner of Europe.” 
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Behold the Birds: A Seriion 


“Behold the birds of the air, that they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them.” 
—MAaTraEnw vi. 26. 


T ISN’T NECESSARY to follow Emily 
Dickinson’s example when she said: 


Some keep the Sabbath going to church; 
I keep it staying at home, 

With a bobolink for a chorister 
And an orchard for a dome. 


The best time to behold the birds is from 
sunrise to 10 A.M., so that there is no rea- 
son why we may not do both,—behold the 
birds end go to church. 

If we are to believe that Jesus prac- 
ticed what he preached, and I ean recall 
only one instance where righteous anger 
seems to have supplanted good-will and 
love in his life, where he overturned the 
tables of the money-changers and drove 
these profiteers from the temple court- 
yard, then we must believe that he often 
beheld the birds, for he used them as il- 
lustrations for many of his teachings. 
“Foxes have holes, and the wild birds 
have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head.” “Not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without the knowledge 
of your heavenly Father.” ‘Not one of 
them is forgotten in the sight of God.” 
“They sow not, neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them.” 

Especially did he use them to enforce 
his teaching in the matter of faith or trust 
in God and in God’s care. If God could 
so feed and care for the birds, surely He 
feeds and cares for and remembers. us. 
One way in which this is plainly evident 
is shown by the function of birds in help- 
ing to provide us our food supply; not by 
killing them for our table, but by the 
manner in which they do their work for 
our benefit. 

Birds are our little policemen of the air 
of the fields and forests. Without them 
we might have no trees, no vegetation, 
very little food supply for ourselves. They 
belong to no union; they never strike; the 
longer the hours the better for them, for 
they work from daylight till dark. So 
first consider them for their economic 
value. 

For food they use both animal and vege- 
table matter. 
of necessity to be smaller creatures than 
themselves. Their microscopic eyesight 
permits them to see what we cannot see, 
and they use from such minute size up to 
that which requires effort to swallow. In- 
sects’ eggs are also part of their food, and 
you have to draw on your imagination te 
picture the size of these eggs. 

In the wise providence of nature there 
are birds with us all the winter, who 
search the trees many times during the 
season, picking up chilled insects and eggs. 
Such birds are chickadees, 
brown creepers, kinglets, and woodpeckers. 

In spring comes the warbler class of 
birds—small birds with tapering bills, 
haunting the trees and picking up the 


nuthatches, 
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first hatchings of insects. Late spring 
finds another class, larger ones this time, 
keeping up the search and taking what- 
ever might have escaped the warblers. 
Such birds are the orioles, tanagers, rose- 
breasted grosbeaks, vireos, and cuckoos. 
What a marvelous arrangement this is! 
It seems as if all things fitted together 
for good, in God’s world. 

Then there are birds that find animal 
food on the ground, on plants, and in our 
gardens. The little chipping sparrow is 
one of our most useful helpers, ridding us 
of many a troublesome pest. The other 
sparrows, too, are similarly useful. Be 
sides animal food these birds are espe- 
cially seed-eaters, and, strange again, they 
seem to prefer weed seeds to the more 
valuable ones we need for ourselves. 
Juneos, goldfinches, and purple finches all 
do the same, and thus we are: prevented 
from being overrun with noxious weeds. 

Some birds are destructive of what we 
want. The crow is too fond of the newly 
planted corn or of pulling the young 
shoots to get at the kernel at the bottom, 
sometimes even taking toll of little chick- 
ens. A farmer of much experience states 
that he never had any trouble in his corn- 
fields, for he always scattered handfuls 
of the grain after he had planted, and the 
crows were apparently satisfied with this 
loose corn. Most farmers dip their corn 
in a preparation distasteful to the birds 
and after one or two helpings their thiev- 
ings cease. Crows should be kept down in 
numbers but not exterminated, for they do 
some good, eating grubs and cutworms. 
The bobolink is a sort of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde character, a model citizen in the 
North, but when he goes south in August 
a tremendous thief of the ricefields. At 
least, if these birds do some harm they 
do some good also, so why not consider 
them a fifty-fifty proposition? It is equally 
a mistake to kill all the hawks and owls, 
for they are better mousers than cats, 
and grasshoppers as well as snakes and 
rabbits fall their prey. 

In the matter of food for the birds, 
wherever there is an excess of certain in- 
sects, nature tries to balance the account 
by sending in more birds that like that 
particular pest. There seems to be a well- 
established balance of nature which man 


When animal food, it has often upsets by his folly of shooting, or 


introducing new species, like the English 
sparrow or starling, or by his city and 
industrial development. Sometimes his 
disarrangement comes from not leaving 
proper nesting sites, thickets and tangles, 
or the right trees. Do this on your 
grounds and you will have a _ better 
chance to behold the birds, and you will 
help them as well as your own food supply. 

Birds, then, have in the past few years 
been found to be among man’s best friends, 
servants, and protectors; and we are now 
reciprocating by trying to give the birds 
better protection, by feeding them in times 
of stress, saving them from molestation 
by boys, cats, and hunters, and by estab- 
lishing sanctuaries where they may nest 


and raise their young in security and 
peace. 

But few of us when we see birds think 
of their economic value. When we be- 
hold them we are apt to think what glad, 
joyous, charming: creatures! How free! 
How gracefully they fly, or how swiftly! 
How strange or how beautiful their color- 
ing! How interesting or entrancing their 
songs! Just the things that add to our 
cultural enjoyment! And when we think 
of their place in nature’s economy we are 
really thinking in terms of profit in food 
or money. There is enough of that in our 
business life. We ought to be glad that 
something can lift our thoughts to the 
realms of art and music and poetry and 
tender sentiment. So in the second place 
behold the birds for their esthetic value. 

They take our thought from the drudg- 
ery of daily work and lift us into some- 
thing of their own expansive liberty. 
From their flight and songs there is an 
inspiration that helps to put us more in 
harmony with divine spirit. When you 
hear a tender or sweet thrilling ripple of 
music coming from a bird’s throat, you 
catch something of its spirit and swing, 
and it puts you in better mood for all day. 

It*need not always be a bird’s song 
that will be this inspiration to you. Al- 
though Sidney Lanier was a fine mu- 
sician, he found it in a bird not noted for 
any song. In his poem ‘The Marshes of 
Glynn” he says: 


As the marsh hen secretly builds on the watery 
sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the greatness 
of God; ° 

I will fiy in the greatness of God as the marsh 
hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space ’twixt 
the marsh and the skies. 


Birds are often thought of as symbols 
of our higher self that rises and wings its 
flight into serener and purer atmosphere. 
The psalmist could cry, “Oh for the wings 
of a dove, and I would fly away and be 
at rest.” Although we may never have 
heard the English skylark sing, yet it is 
easy to understand the poet Shelley’s state 
of feeling which made him say: 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


Higher still and higher, 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. oy 


Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I am listening 
now. 


Poets, artists, nature-lovers, have ever 


found birds a subject of fascinating in- 
terest. They have been attracted by. the 
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beauty of birds, by the music of their 
songs, by the weird calls which some 
give, by the majesty of their flight, and 
by the mystery of their migrations. 

Prominent among the memories of adult 
manhood and womanhood are the mental 
pictures of the birds of childhood. Who 
does not remember with what joy he 
watched a bird building its nest or feed- 
ing its young, taking an almost human 
care and interest for a while in its off- 
spring! Birds have so many traits and 
characteristics common to ourselves, es- 
pecially in their mating, nesting, and 
brooding seasons and in their emotions of 
fear, anger, love, and even jealousy, that 
it is a rare person who is not interested 
in them. Shakespeare has over six 
hundred allusions to birds and bird life. 
Poets have given the world a wealth of 
poetry about birds. We may all feel an 
ownership in the wild birds, a fellowship 
through them with nature, that is a price- 
less possession for us. The love of birds 
keeps us from growing old. The birds 
come back to us every spring just as they 
did in our childhood. When we hear the 
familiar songs, the span of years is 
bridged over or forgotten. They interest 
us not in ourselves, but in looking forward 
to each new spring with keener zest. 

In addition to what birds are to us in 
an economic sense and for their esthetic 
stimulation, they furnish us with real re- 
ligious inspiration. They are an example 
of faith to us, as Jesus pointed out so 
long ago. Sometimes their trust is their 
undoing. They come north at about the 
same time each spring whether that spring 
is a backward one or not. They often ex- 
perience blizzards after arriving in the 
North. Often, too, they follow their in- 
stinct in nest-building in places where ex- 
perience should have proved to them it 
was unsafe. 

ae 


A junco’s nest was once placed in the 
grass beside a path, four eggs laid therein, 
and the eggs incubated. At seven o’clock 
at night on the day those four funny-look- 
ing little naked sightless bodies appeared, 
all was well. At seven the next morning 
I went to the nest to see how much growth 
had occurred during the twelve hours, only 
to find hundreds, yes, perhaps thousands, 
of big black ants, which had killed those 
helpless creatures and were hurrying back 
and forth with what to them were pre- 
cious provisions. It was a tragedy in 
birdland and we made it such in antland 
by sprinkling kerosene over the nest and 
setting fire to it. But that mother junco, 
in her perfect trust, the next day built 
another nest within four feet of the first 
one, and laid an egg. To avoid a similar 
fate, we had to drive her away from that 
neighborhood. 

Because of this tragedy, because there 
are times when a part of nature wars on 
another part, are we to conclude that 
God does not care for or protect His 
own creation? The mere fact. that juncos 
nest and raise their young every year in 
similar situations without trouble, or that, 
if that trouble persisted, a change in the 
habits of the bird would take place, until 
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at last it found a safe site, should prove to 
us the prevailing intent in the heart of 
nature. 

What a marvelous instinct or faith is 
that which sends a bird hatched out this 
spring in these northern countries one, 
two, three, or more thousands of miles 
south to spend the winter and then brings 
it back the next spring to the same vi- 
cinity where it was hatched! Whatever 
we may call it, it is the bird’s salvation 
and our own. They would not find suffi- 
cient food for their wants in the winter 
here and would thus die, and we should 
then suffer from the increased pests of 
insects and weeds. In the South during 
winter there is a plentiful supply of food 
for them, and nature has equipped them 
with such powers of flight, even the tiny 
humming-birds, that they make the jour- 
ney to and fro safely, eating daytimes 
and flying nights. 
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Surely God or nature has cared for the 
birds. And it sets us thinking, as it did 
the poet Bryant, when to a waterfowl he 
could meditate : 


He who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 

In the long way that I must tread alone 

Will lead my steps aright. 


Or as it did Celia Thaxter when she saw 
the little sandpiper on the shores of the 
Isles of Shoals, so heedless of the ap- 
proaching storm, and she could say to it: 


Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night, 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously? 
My driftwood fire will burn so bright, 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly? 
I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky; 
For are we not God’s children, both, 
Thou, little sandpiper, and I? 


This absolute trust of the birds quickens 
our own sense of divine protecting power 
over us. Jesus felt it and commented on 
it. Many of our poets have felt it and 
expressed it in their own ways for us. 
In the matter of protective coloring, out 
of their migratory instinct, and in many 
other ways we have to feel that a heavenly 
Father has indeed provided for the birds. 
If for them, has He not done as much for 
us? 

We remember that Jesus was urging 
that due provision would be made for 
bodily wants, that we should not be wor- 
ried and anxious about what to eat and 
drink and to wear; that the important 
thing was the spirit or purpose for which 
we could make these bodies serve. As we 
see the birds faithful to their purpose, 
which is to take care of a certain amount 
of weed seed and insect life, to do it hap- 
pily with song in their hearts part of the 
time and to be fruitful and multiply that 
their progeny will do the same, we may 
be quickened in our own purpose of striy- 
ing to realize and manifest divine perfec- 
tion in our human lives, fulfilling our 
duties in a more joyous, willing spirit 
until there shall be righteousness, peace, 
and good-will in all the earth, among 
men. : : 

So simple a thing as a bird song may 
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bring us back from wrong pursuing to 
right, as Sara Teasdale tells us in her 
poem “A Wood Song”: 
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I heard a wood thrush in the dusk 
Twirl three notes and make a star; 

My heart that walked in bitterness, 
Came back from very far. 


Three shining notes were all he had, 
And yet they made a starry call; 

I caught life back against my breast 
And kissed it, scars and all. 


Thank God for the redemptive forces of 
life wherever found. To behold the birds 
will do us good. It will enlarge our 
knowledge, increase our joy, quicken our 
interest in nature, renew our faith in 
God’s everlasting care and love; and it 
ought to vitalize us to a productive work 
of benefit to one another and our race. 
We may agree with the poet who said: 


Perhaps I love thee more, thou feathered 


voice, 
Because thy body, earth-bound like my own, 
Must yet become as mine, which hath no 
choice 
But find its place in Mother Harth, alone. 
And oh, my dearest cherished wish shall be, 
My song may bless some soul, as thy song 
blesses me. 


Pioneering 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


One day when the Subway was being 
built at Harvard Square, I found Pro- 
fessor Royce looking down with a child’s 
delight at what was going on. He turned 
to me and said: “This is the first time 
that I have felt really at home in Cam- 
bridge. That is what I used to see when 
I was a boy in Grass Valley, California, 
and that is what I like to see,—things 
being torn up in order that something 
better may be brought about.” The work 
of the pioneer digging in the earth be- 
comes the symbol, to the philosopher, of 
all thought and all heroic effort. 

We want pioneers. We want a religion 
of pioneers. We want a religion so free, 
80 joyous, so rational, that we can say, 
“This applies not to one part of life, but 
to all of it.”. We want to make clearings 
in that wilderness; we want to make the 
solitary places glad, by human companion- 
ship and love and hope. That is the 
work for all our churches, of all creeds, 
and all denominations. 

But there is a work especially for us 
here who share the tradition that has 
come down from pioneers of our land; to 
make real the great dreams of a religion 
that shall be free for all and that shall 
give to every mind its intellectual rights. 
To every attempt at thus enlarging the 
scope of religion, all spiritual and intel- 
lectual pioneering, all pioneering among 
new classes of men who are not yet con- 
scious of the urgency of religion, our 
Unitarian churches are particularly com- 
mitted. We are only beginning to realize 
and organize the religious forces of any 
community, and it needs all the effort 
that brave men and women can give to 
enlarge the scope of modern religion until 
it really copes with the evils of modern 
life. 
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TALKS WITH TOILERS 


WAS STANDING one morning at the 

intersection of two of the busiest streets 
of a great city. Throngs of people coming 
from north, south, east, and west met and 
passed there. Long lines of trucks, auto- 
mobiles, electric cars, and horse-drawn 
vehicles came up out of the business sec- 
tion, the market district, and from su- 
burban points, and passed on to their des- 
tinations; and every one—men, women, 
and children, drivers of horse vehicles, and 
drivers of motor vehicles—was in a hurry 
—except one man. In the midst of that 
erowding, jamming, excited throng eager 
to get past the congested crossing, this 
person did not appear particularly anx- 
ious or disturbed, though on him rested 
the really tremendous responsibility of 
safely and quickly directing that tumultu- 
ous, disorganized concourse of pedestrians 
and vehicles. 

It was the traffic man. He it was who 
kept the converging streams of hurrying 
humanity running smoothly; who got the 
timid old lady as well as the headlong- 
rushing business man securely from side- 
walk to sidewalk; who stood in the path 
of the five-ton truck and brought it to a 
sudden, sliding stop with a decisive ges- 
ture of his white-gloved hand. He was 
the man who refused to be charmed by 
the sweet smiles of persuasive women driv- 
ers, or by the frowns of men of business 
in a desperate hurry, or by the curses of 
truck-drivers determined to trespass on a 
one-way street. 

As I watched him, courteously replying 
to questions and requests, beckoning the 
laggards, halting the reckless, rescuing 
children, shutting his lips at scurrilous ac- 
eusations, doing it all with an easy pre- 
cision, and smiling as he worked, it seemed 
that the city owed him a debt which it 
could not pay in wages. What that officer 
was doing, more than three hundred men 
were doing in various parts of the city, 
and their fellow-officers in all the cities of 
the land; for the coming of the motor 
yehicle has immensely complicated traffic 
conditions and required the creation of an 
entirely new type of police officer. The 
story of that man has been told before, 
-but much remains to be told. 

My interest had been aroused, and I 
started on a tour of investigation, meeting 
in every instance with the utmost cour- 
tesy and readiness to explain conditions, 
from the superintendent of police, the 
deputy, captains, sergeants, and the men 
who guard the crossings. I only wish 
that drivers of automobiles who are at 
odds with the traffic man because he holds 
them back when minutes are precious, 
and who tags their car because it stands 
overtime at a curbing, could have fol- 
lowed me in that investigation. They 
would have learned that the one thing the 
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police, from the superintendent down, are 
trying to give pedestrians and drivers in 
that city is a square deal. But they also 
ask a square deal for themselves in return. 

The traffic department is anxious that 
the public understand that it is endeavor- 
ing to serve all the people, and to get 
every one to his destination as promptly 
as is consistent with safety. In short, to 
explain it as one of the sergeants did: 
“Never mind what happens to you. Keep 
the traffic moving. Keep it moving.” That 
is the traffic man’s first and last lesson. 
Nothing must be allowed to block the 
flowing streams. 

“Yes,” said the superintendent of police, 
“we want you to talk with our men. I 
will telephone down to Station 20 and have 
them ready for you. See the captain and 
sergeant and then get the men to tell their 
stories. You are doing the kind of work 
that helps police and public co-operate.” 

I had my talk with the captain and ser- 
geant, and found them as enthusiastic as 
the superintendent that traffic should be 
handled in the quickest, safest way. Their 
task was to control the multitudes of 
people, the thousands and thousands of 
vehicles that daily pass through the city. 
To do that with speed and security is not 
a job for an amateur. I also found cap- 
tain and sergeant equally interested in 
their men. When I told of an act of cour- 
tesy on the part of an officer at a crossing, 
their faces glowed with pride. “Why,” 
said the captain, “you know those boys 
are like children to me. When one gets 
hurt at his post, it is as though a child 
of mine had met with an accident.” And 
later I found that the men understood 
this feeling on the part of the “old man,” 
and would go out of their way to please 
him with a fine piece of traffic-handling. 

It was noon when I happened in at Sta- 
tion 20, which, by the way, is located in 
one of the most historic buildings of the 
country. There in the great barrack room 
were fifty or more officers off duty, rest- 
ing on benches, hats and coats off, clubs 
dangling from belts, pistol butts protrud- 
ing from hip pockets. A dozen were 
playing dominoes at a table; groups were 
talking over the incidents of the forenoon. 
What splendid, upstanding physiques! 
Hvery man had been required to pass a 
rigid physical examination—and showed 
it. 

Then the sergeant came out of the office 
(he had been a policeman twenty-five 
years, and said he had a story of adventure 
to tell that would rival those told by Conan 
Doyle and O. Henry) and rapped on the 
table. “Here’s a writer come from the 
superintendent’s office to get the stories 
of* your trials and tribulations. He’ll 
listen:as long as you'll talk.” 

I sat down in the midst of a half- 


dozen stalwart officers. But they were 
shy. They had stories that would go in 
any magazine, but they were reluctant 
to tell them. All were young fellows in 
their twenties, pictures of physical vigor, 
health, and enthusiasm, with open, reso- 
lute faces, but here and there among the 
older ones I detected a hint of nervous 
strain—perhaps he had been hit by an 
automobile, or had had a particularly try- 
ing morning. 

Presently, some one mentioned an inci- 
dent of the forenoon when a truck driver 
had cursed him out, pushed past him, and 
been arrested as the only way to make 
him respect the law. That eased the situa- 
tion, and after a few moments they began 
to talk to each other of the day’s work as 
though I were not there, which was pre- 
cisely what I wanted. All I needed to do 
was to listen and take mental notes—I 
knew better than to produce a note-book. 
I can see again that huge, bare room, elo- 
quent of historic memories, wherein 150 
men could maneuver with ease; the group 
leaning over a table engrossed in the 
domino game; blue-coated officers coming 
and going, while without, the giant heart 
of the city throbbed and pulsated. As I 
write, those young men, off duty, come 
before me, each with his distinct person- 
ality, each with his background of home- 
life, pastimes, discipline, readiness to do 
his turn of duty at his crossing, whether 
the wheel of fortune turned for him or 
against him. 

I cannot present the picturesqueness of 
that scene, the sprightly vehemence of the 
language. I will, however, reproduce .as 
accurately as possible that exceedingly 
interesting conversation. 

“That truck-driver you mentioned,” said 
an officer, who was the quickest of speech 
of the group, “has too many counterparts 
on the streets. Some of them will not 
stop. When you ask them why, they say, 
‘We didn’t see your hand.’” He laughed, 
extended a broad, muscular hand and re- 
marked, “That hand is large enough, and 
besides, it has a white glove on it.” 

“Those @re the drivers who give us 
trouble,” observed another, a huge type 
of officer with the shoulders of an ox, 
“—the men who will not stop. Most want 
to observe the rules, and do. When they 
don’t, take ’em into court; it’s the only 
way, but that doesn’t prevent them using 
foul language on you—and you not able 
to answer.” J 

“T never answer that kind,” said a quiet 
officer. ‘“‘They’ll never be able to get me 
that way. Let ’em talk. We have the au- 
thority. The ‘old man’ is back of us, and 
the law is back of him.” 

“But you'll have to agree,” the first ob- 
served, “that it does get you after a while, 
with four lines of traffic waiting and pil- 
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ing up and the crowd glaring at you from 
the sidewalks. You're right, most do ob- 
serve the rules. My troubles come from 
strangers in town who are not familiar 
with our regulations, and don’t know the 
one-way streets. A good many drivers who 
pass my crossing know me. I never have 
trouble with them, because they know I 
won’t hold them a second longer than 
necessary. But talking of troubles—how 
about the women drivers?” 

He had struck a responsive chord, as 
vigorous affirmative nods indicated. 

“They don’t bother me,” declared the 
officer with the quiet voice. “Their 
‘charms’ and ‘winsome ways’ don’t go on 
my crossing.” 

“But they are bound to get by,’ in- 
sisted the one who had tossed in the 
apple of discord. “They can’t understand 
why; and want to know how soon. When 
a parade is coming along they want to 
know the reason why they must go down 
a side street, and not straight ahead. If 
you insist, it is frowns you get, and some- 
times words. I knew a fellow—he had 
the corner of and Streets. A 
girl drove by his crossing every day for 
six months, each time greeting him with 
a sweet ‘Good-morning.’ By and by he re- 
turned the greeting. Then one morning, 
when he was feeling especially good, he 
said, ‘Good-morning—Sweetheart.’ She 
brought her car to a sudden stop, turned 
on him with a way they have, and told 
him she would report him for insolence.” 
He laughed. “What can a poor traffic cop 
do?” 

“Yes,” said the huge officer, “I believe 
you. He was feeling especially happy that 
morning. She had an off day. It’s the 
way the dear public feels. Haven’t you 
noticed that the weather makes a big 
difference? Take a bright, clear morning 
like this one, and traffic moves like a 
clock. But let it rain or snow, or let a 
blue Monday come, or the day after vaca- 
tion—that’s the time to watch for trouble.” 

An officer who had taken no part in the 
conversation but had been listening, tilted 
back in his chair, took his pipe from his 
mouth, and remarked: “You didn’t mean 
that, boy. You didn’t mean that the 
traffic moves like a elock. It never does 
that. I never knew it to, and you never 
did. We've had a good day, so far, in 
spite of the big parade. But you can’t 
tell what will happen this afternoon. It’s 
that uncertainty that gets on your neryes 
after a while. You'll handle a hundred 
considerate drivers, and then along comes 
one whose breakfast didn’t agree with 
him, who bawls you out for holding him 
up, and tells the crowd he’ll report you 
for exceeding your authority. Those, and 
the men and women drivers who should 
never have been given licenses, ruin the 
traffic man’s disposition.” 

Silence followed, while the men smoked 
and reflected. “I'll tell you what we ought 
to have,” said the one who had started 
the conversation. He was an alert, adyen- 
turous officer who had one of the hardest 
crossings in the city. ‘We should have 
a white square to stand in. That should 
be our territory, with no pedestrians or 
vehicles allowed there. If we had such 
a zone of safety fewer officers would be 
knocked down by careless drivers.” 
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The group thought the suggestion a good 
one. But one or two said the squére would 
not serve its purpose, for the officer was 
always moving about. The idea did seem 
practical. Of the three hundred-odd 
traffic officers in that city, from seventy- 
five to one hundred are bowled over every 
year, with some laid up in the hospital 
from six months to a year. After they 
are hit once or twice, their confidence is 
likely to be affected, and they must be 
given less dangerous duty. 

“A traffic officer can have no nerves,” 
said the quiet one. ‘“He needs to be an 
iron man, They give us frequent half- 
hour reliefs, and two weeks’ yacation, and 
believe me, we need it.” } 

“Here’s one for the churches,” observed 
the first speaker. “They ought to have 
a traffic Sunday, when the minister tells 
the congregation the rules. When I went 
to church I listened to what the minister 
said, and it meant more than what I read 
in bodks and papers. Let him inform him- 
self of traffic regulations, get our side, and 
then tell the people.” 

“Sermons are all right,” remarked the 
one in the tilted chair, “but I’ve more 
faith in arrests. Don’t you remember, 
after that fellow was arrested and sen- 
tenced who violated the law on cross- 
ing. how the public was like lambs for a 
week ?” 

The men then fell to discussing which 
was the most difficult obstacle, and agreed 
it was the pedestrian who would not obey 
the officer’s signal, but was bound to 
cross at the wrong time. 

“Then one of them says,” he of the 
quick speech declared, “ ‘I’m safe as long 
as I’m beside you.’ Of all the ‘dense ones’ 
we have to handle, he is the densest. 
Safe! I wish I could get him there some 
noon, when there is a fire on Street, 
and engines, hose wagons, and ladder 
trucks come at full speed from three di- 
rections, and have to be turned in the 
fourth—with a jam of traffic in the way. 
He'd wish he had stayed on the sidewalk.” 

Fi The sergeant came out to call the roll, 
and I rose to go. 

“Come down again,’ they invited. 
“Come down and hear our band play. It 
was the captain’s idea. We've got one of 
the best in the city.” 

I drive an automobile. I have shared 
the irritation of the average driver who 
feels that the traffic officer sometimes is 
his natural enemy. I shall not share it 
again, for I have learned that he is the 
best friend I have in that crowded city. 
One of the officers of that group was 
twenty-one months on a certain crossing 
and had but three accidents, none of 
which he could have prevented. A woman 
stepped in front of an automobile; a boy 
was run down by a truck; the brakes of a 
delivery truck refused to hold. Suppose 
he had not been there? The accidents 
would have been many times multiplied. 

And for this harrowing, never-ending 
nerve strain, what does he get in wages? 
An average of thirty-four dollars a week 
—not enough to support a family in the 
city. Add family responsibility, therefore, 
to the exacting demands of the day’s duty. 
Remember this, and the next time you are 
halted by a traffic officer, though it may 
be with short ceremony, thank him. Per- 
haps he has saved you a serious accident. 
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Ave, Non Vale 


(To Dr. L. P. Jacks) 
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ABIGAIL TAYLOR 


From overseas there came with inward 
fire 

A Seer of quiet ways and gentle mien; 

His mind, a flaming rose, afar was seen; 

The fragrant glow it shed stirred swift 
desire . 

To quit the sluggish pools for sources 
higher, 

To newly string the harps that long had 
been 

Untouched, to change the arid into green, 

And let the torpid soul wake and aspire. 


We did not lose him when he sailed away 
To his own England; for he tarries here, 
Perpetually ours—a living light 

Of sunlike Truth. Each iridescent ray 
Illuminating things we hold most dear, 
Keeps his all vivid presence in our sight. 


Fourth of July 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


We keep the Fourth—not with the noise 
The holiday of childhood knew, 

But all the flowers in the yard 
Blossom in crimson, white, and blue. 


The green vines flutter out in flags; 
And when the light of day goes by, 

The stars come quivering out in flame 
Like fireworks in the darkened sky. 


Earth-Cry 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


I know this earth is but a dying spark, 

Flicked from the anvil of some cosmic 
power, 

And swiftly burnt to ashes in the dark, 

That follows on its immemorial hour. 

Yet in that little hour, O fallen star, 

You show a mystery—a seed of corn, 

A rose, an earth-voice waking near -and 


far, 
And from the meaningless some meanin 
born. , 


Mind triumphs over dust; its travailings 

Are but the sweet sad music that is life, 

As if some master hand swept our soul’s 
strings, 

Made beauty of the passion and the strife. 

O earth-cry, be in me a music strong 

Unto a million men who have no song! 


Peace in Age 
MARY P. SEARS 


He shuts the door of his past years, 
Yet not as one who weeps vain tears, 
Rather as one who understands; 

He shuts the door with gentle hands, 
Yet resolutely shuts the door 

As one who shall return no more. 


By his long thirst and hunger taught, 
Now to great love and pity brought, 
He moves out to the frontier gray 

Of age and’ the slow close of day; 
Yet on his soul so broad awake 
What unimagined dawn may break! 


— F 
; 
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A Unitarian Point of View 


For such as think they know more about us 
than we do about ourselves—and they are legion 


PIRITUAL FORCE is the greatest 

power, not only in the world but in 
the universe, and the channel through 
which we human beings transmit that 
force into our world and our life is our 
religion. Things do not stand very long 
that are built without it. It is the one 
element that makes us different from all 
other forms of life—the spark of the 
Divine. 

I would not have written this paper but 
for the controversy. in the Episcopal 
Chureh. On account of it a good many 
people have said to me in varying ways: 
“Well, what do you, a Unitarian, think 
about it?’ ‘Doesn’t it seem absurd to 
you?” Some have even said, “Of course 
they”’—meaning the modernists—‘don’t 
believe anything, they are just Unita- 
rians.” Usually some one who is not a 
Unitarian will tell a Unitarian what Uni- 
tarians believe; and the same person 
never stops for the answer, for it is an 
ingrained conviction of his or hers that 
if that answer were given it would but 
prove the Unitarian a kind of Bolshevik, 
a harmless species perhaps, but none the 
less a Bolshevik. 

Every unorthodox person runs the risk 
of being accused of being- against the 
Government and then of setting up a gov- 
ernment against the established order. We 
Protestants are Bolsheviki to the Catho- 
lics, and I have always felt it was a pity 
that we should have had to come by the 
name of Protestant so rightly. Protes- 
tants protested against the tenets and 
doings of the Church of Rome. It seems 
to me that if we could earn a more lovely 
hame our appeal would be greater. 

Do not misunderstand me. There are 
some things that should be protested 
against. To my way of thinking, the 
Virgin Birth is an instance. And if it 
isn’t believed in, it shouldn’t be said by 
any sincere person. I do not believe in 
lip service before one’s Maker. Nobody 
of honor and integrity will serve his God 
falsely. And this, and this only, is what, 
to my mind, redeems this controversy from 
triviality and absurdity. Such men as 
Bishop Lawrence and Leighton Parks are 
not men who treat unthinkingly and 
lightly the things of the spirit. The way 
the controversy has spread proves how 
terribly important the things of the spirit 
are. ° 

For some of those on the other side I 
have great sympathy. Some honestly be- 
lieve that if one point is conceded, then 
another, and another, until finally no au- 
thority is left; then comes chaos. These 
people live by the emotions minus thought, 
not by the emotions through thought. It 
must be a terrible menace to their concep- 
tion of life to have an accepted tenet ques- 
tioned. I would be only too glad to have 
some one else do my thinking for me if 
that same person could do my feeling for 
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A MOTHER’S BELIEF 


The physical divinity I do not be- 
lieve. It is abhorrent to me. That is 
why the Virgin Birth has no place in 
my religious feeling. If it doesn’t 
mean what it says, why say itP To 
me it is like contamination to take a 
miraculous and spiritual thing like 
birth and connect it with an untrue 
condition like virginity. 


physical 
Those of us who are mothers know 
that birth is a holy experience because 
it comes from the uniting of divine 
elements that make it infinitely more 
precious and marvelous, than the an- 


cient doctrine does. Birth is mi- 
raculous, but in our understanding of 
the word there is nothing virgin about 
it. 


me. But that is one thing the conscious 
soul has to do for itself. It has to feel 
for itself. There is no escape. 

This leads me to a statement—feeble in 
the extreme—of what Unitarians believe 
in the broad sense. We differ individually 
of course, but our general accepted prin- 
ciples are the same. To many outsiders 
the Unitarian faith seems to consist only 
of a denial of other faiths, such as— 

Do you believe in the Virgin Birth? 
No. 

Do you believe that Christ was God? 
No. 

Do you believe in the resurrection of 
the body? No. : 

Do you believe in hell? No. 

Do you believe in the Bible as alto- 
gether literally true? No. 

These last two questions have lost much 
of their importance. Most Trinitarians 
don’t believe in an actual hell visited after 
death to atone for sins committed ‘on 
this earth any more than they believe 
that all that is in the Bible was divinely 
dictated. But a generation ago the vast 
majority of the God-fearing did believe 
that way. To-day the first three questions 
are believed in and thought about and 
sometimes fought about, and that is the 
difference between Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians. However, this doesn’t mean that 
we don’t believe anything or that we don’t 
know and feel what we believe. 

We believe in God—the Divine Spirit— 
Our Father who art in heaven, Hal- 
lowed be Thy name. We believe in Jesus, 
—oh, how we believe in Jesus!—not as 
the literal Son of God, nor God himself on 
earth, but as the highest expression of 
the Divine Will in a human form on this 
earth. We believe that God is in every 
one of us, and that if we but give up 
our hearts to Him as Jesus told us to and 
showed us how to do, His will could be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. The 


very humanness in our conception of Jesus 
makes our life here more sweet and the 
meaning more attainable—and because he 
was a man and walked among us and 
knew and shared our human feelings— 
“Lead us not into temptation”—‘Deliver 
us from evil’—we recognize and want to 
follow him. And why do we want to fol- 
low him? He died on a cross in pain and 
disgrace, as far as this world goes, but 
his spirit was then born to eternity, and 
this is the resurrection we Unitarians be- 
lieve in. Jesus’ message of “God is love” 
makes us believe in immortality. I am 
as sure of immortality as I am of my love 
for my husband and boy. I can’t see my 
love, I can’t prove it, but I know it and 
so does every one else who knows me. 
Without the knowledge of love, life would 
be meaningless and empty, and in so far 
as we have human love we have a vision 
of life eternal. I do not think I could 
be certain of it if Jesus had not lived. 
So we believe in the leadership of Jesus. 

People have said to me, “Jesus to you 
was a great teacher like Confucius or a 
great poet like Keats or Shelley.” He is 
more. He is the Master. Where the 
others touch, he attains. Where they ex- 
cite, he satisfies. There is a beautiful 
verse in Shelley's “Skylark,’— 


Waking or asleep 
Thou of death must deem 
Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 
Or how could thy notes flow in such crystal 
stream? 


Jesus speaks—‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions: if it were not so, I 
would have told you.” How infinitely 
simple this is and yet what a surety it 
gives one of being wanted and cared for. 
Jesus is the Master; he is the way, the 
light. Never does he demand worship. 
He gives that to God, and to God only. 
His whole message is that we are to wor- 
ship God, and God alone. Jesus is like 
a great artist who paints a picture of a 
mountain and shows it to some one who 
has never seen a mountain but knows at 
once what it is because it is translated 
into a medium he understands. The moun- 
tain is God—the artist is Jesus—the pic- 
ture is the living Jesus on this earth. 

When I have said all this about Jesus 
you may wonder why I don’t think he 
was divine. I do think he was divine. 
We are all sons and daughters of God 
spiritually. Jesus was supremely so. The 
physical divinity I do not believe. It is 
abhorrent to me. That is why the Vir- 
gin Birth has no place in my religious 
feeling. If it doesn’t mean what it says, 
why say it? To me it is like contamina- 
tion to take a miraculous and spiritual 
thing like birth and connect it with an 
untrue physical condition like virginity. 
Those of us who are mothers know that 
birth is a holy experience, because it 
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comes from the uniting of divine elements 
that make it infinitely more precious and 
marvelous than the ancient doctrine. 
Birth is miraculous, but in our under- 
standing of the word there is nothing vir- 
gin about it. 

To the Unitarian mind the linking of 
a purely physical fact to a spiritual truth 
does not stimulate religious thought, it 
prevents such thought; and we believe 
that thought has a vital place in religion. 
We believe that we are meant to think, 
for what the mind can think, the soul 
can feel. Mind and soul are not opposed 
one to another. The mind is a part of 
the soul. The mind is our relation to hu- 
manity and the soul our part in eternity. 
Mind working through our emotions is 
what we mean by salvation by character. 

We believe that thought is an integral 
part of religion. We are not afraid to 
follow whither thinking will lead us. God 
jnvites investigation. He wants our com- 
panionship. Whatever we can find out, 
we are welcome to. “What now is, was 
once only imagined,” William Blake said. 
We are not afraid of catching God in 
some defect of the universe that will blast 
our hope and shatter our faith. We be- 
lieve God has given us a right to think 
whatever thought comes into our brains. 
IT suppose this attitude is what has given 
us the name of “free thinkers.” 

I have often heard it said, “Unitarians 
are only highly intellectual, it’s all mind 
and no spirit to them.” It isn’t true. We 
are highly spiritual. We do not choose 
between intellect and spirit. They can’t 
be separated. They belong together. In- 
tellect is the lesser power, for it is a par- 
tial power—just as the fingers are a part 
of the hand. It is possible to lose the 
fingers and not the hand, but you can’t 
lose the hand and keep the fingers. One 
of the greatest outeries against us is the 
coldness and bareness of the visible struc- 
tures of our faith. I know our churches 
and services seem bereft of beauty to 
those who need tangible form in religion. 
But the truth of the thing is that our 
churches we furnish for ourselves. They 
are not temples made by hands. 

I have stood in many of the wonderful 
churches of the world, including the great 
temples of bygone Egypt, and I have felt 
in many that ecstasy of delight that 
sweeps one emotionally when in the pres- 
ence of supreme beauty. Two in particu- 
lar affect me in this way,—the Cathedral 
in Seville, and, curiously enough, the 
great temple at Karnac. In both these 
places I have been almost transported, but 
never quite. It took the sunshine to com- 
pletely satisfy me. I suppose it was be- 
cause the temples, marvelous though they 
be, were made with hands, and the sun- 
shine was not. And I have been to church 
services and had the same feeling. I re- 
member a midnight service in the Russian 
Church in Paris where the music (only 
men’s voices) and the imagery were mar- 
velous—and the other was in Paris too, 
when I went to a taking-of-the-veil sery- 
ice. This was terrific and full of mystical 
significance that moved me deeply. But 
neither service quite got me. I suppose 
it is because I am naturally mystical and 
any concrete illustration of a religious con- 
ception falls so short of my feeling about 
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it that I am disappointed. Far from 
being in “the frigid air of thought,” we 
believe so intensely, that any attempt of 
actual illustration seems a travesty. So 
we prefer austerity to misillustration. 
Hence our bare churches, our simple forms 
of worship that leave each soul free to 
equip itself according to its own need. 

I have had people say to me, too, “You 
don’t believe in prayer.” Yes, we do. We 


don’t believe in asking favors of the Lord 


and then buying Him off with a promise 
to praise Him. We pray for power to be 
given us to think straight and through 
things. We pray directly to God. The 
Lord’s Prayer is the whole of our Uni- 
tarian faith. “Our Father who art in 
heaven” gives the knowledge of love, the 
supreme force of the universe; “Give us 
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this day our daily bread,” our dependence 
on that power; “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,” our responsibility 
to that power; “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion, deliver us from evil,” our recognition 
as His conscious agents; “Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us,” our hope of forgiveness ; 
and at the end, “For Thine is the honor 
and glory for ever and ever,” our cer- 
tainty of immortality. ‘ 

Above all, and supremely, Unitarians 
believe in immortality—the divine order 
working through the universe, holding all 
things together; the unity, the supremacy 
of God. And the knowledge of His love, 
as revealed by Jesus Christ, makes fear 
of death impossible and eternal life cer- 
tain. 


Religion Around the World 


Current Church Statistics 
Conceal Decline in Interest 


The influence of the Protestant churches 
in rural America, as measured by church 
attendance, is now only one-half as great 
as it was a generation ago. . From actual 
figures Dr. C. Luther Fry draws this con- 
clusion in the published report of an ex- 
tensive survey which he conducted for the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research 
in New York City. In his study, Dr. Fry 
sought to test the trustworthiness of 
methods generally used by church execu- 
tives to arrive at the fact about the 
churches ; and these mehods, he concludes, 
are misleading and confusing. It was only 
by developing and using precise statistical 
methods, the report indicates, that the real 
state of the rural church was discovered. 
The report has been issued under title of 
“Diagnosing the Rural Church.” 

Neither the amounts of money contrib- 
uted to the churches by the members nor 
the proportion of the population belonging 
to church—the indices commonly used in 
church studies—were found to give a re- 
liable index of the church’s real influence. 
In examining into the membership test, 
an intensive survey was made of Wind- 
sor County, Vermont, where it was found 
that the proportion of Protestant church 
members to the population had remained 
constant since 1888. During the same 
period, however, the average attendance 
at Sunday services dropped forty-seven per 
cent. But, taking into account the in- 
crease of eleven per cent. in the Protestant 
population over the last generation, the 
real decline in church attendance over 
the last thirty-three years was found to 
be fifty-two per cent. 

Surprising uniformity throughout the 
United States in the decline of influence 
as measured by “attendance interest’ was 
revealed by the study. Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, there is no greater apathy in 
the far West than in the East or South. 

The report strongly advocates the stand- 
ardization of statistical terms. Even such 
elementary terms as “members,” “beneyo- 
lences,” and “contributions” are not uni- 
form in meaning. To this end, it sug- 
gests a conference of denominational 
leaders, either by the Federal Government 


preparatory to the next religious census 
or by the Federal Council of Churches. 
Until such standardization is brought 
about, it will be out of the question to ob- 
tain accurate and comparable data about 
individual churches from denominational 
headquarters, 


The Russian Church in America 


The Russian Orthodox Church in Amer- 
ica will exist independently for a while 
of the Church in Russia, with Metropoli- 
tan Platon remaining as its head and 
ruling bishop, it was decided at the con- 
vention of the Church in Detroit, Mich., 
in April. The convention affirmed its con- 
viction that this church does not desire 
a merger with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, but expressed the hope for con- 
tinued kindly co-operation of Episcopal 
authorities. The final decision as to the 
status of the Russian Church in America 
is expected to be reached at the next 
convention of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in Moscow, provided that the con- 
vention be legally convoked, and that dele- 
gates be chosen under conditions that 
will assure full freedom for expression of 
opinion. 


For Obedience to Law 


Churches of Massachusetts have been 
asked by the Federation of Churches of 
that State to declare on June 29, the 
Sunday preceding Independence Day, the 
principle that “obedience to law is lib- 
erty.” The suggestion originally came 
from the Anti-Saloon League, and is 
aimed at not only the violation of liquor 
laws, but of all laws, a violation which 
‘is bearing its logical fruit in shameful 
scandals and appalling crimes.” 


Reyival of a Persian law, annulled 
thirty-five years ago, whereby all mem- 
bers of the family of a deceased Jew are 
disinherited for the benefit of any convert 
to Islam in the family, recently deprived 
a Jewish widow and her children of her 
husband’s estate. Jews who fear a gen- 
eral revival of the law have appealed to 
Premier Sardar Sepah, Minister of the 
Interior, : 


) 
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Christian Foundations 


HERE ARE TWO ITEMS in that brief 

portrait of early Christianity, to which 
we have referred from time to time, not 
yet brought under consideration here, 
though they invite our attention. One of 
them says that it was necessary for the 
new religion to have a “symbolic initia- 
»tion”; the other declares that it was re- 
quired to “find place for numerous spirits, 
good and bad.” In other words, it must 
believe not only in God, but in some kind 
of spiritual world; and it must establish 
a definite society, or organization, of its 
adherents here on earth, to which there 
was a recognized means of entrance. We 
have thus brought to our notice what is 
often spoken of as the “church militant” 
here and the “church triumphant” beyond. 
There is the company of those who stand 
together on earth under the banner of 
Christ; and also, we may assume, there 
is a “communion of saints” in the world 
to come, not without power to do good 
to us who are still in the flesh. For aught 
we know, there are other spiritual beings 
not so separated from us but that, know- 
ingly or unknowingly, they may do us 
harm. 

Where there is any strong belief in the 
future life this thought of “spirits good 
and bad,” with which Christianity began, 
is quite sure to go on asserting itself. It 
is a somewhat common experience with 
people who have lost dear friends to feel 
that somehow their presence is often with 
them. It is a feeling in which we can but 
rejoice, as it finds expression from those 
in our cirele of acquaintance whom we 
love and respect, and it is one which we 
ourselves would gladly share. The im- 
pression out of which it comes may be 
vague and elusive, but none the less it is 
often vivid enough to be the source of 
great comfort and strength. 

If that feeling could be more cultivated 
and increased in the church, it might tend 

* to relieve one rather shocking. situation 
into which the Christian mind has been 
too much betrayed. Belief in “special 
providences” is still quite generally held; 
and given any belief whatever in leader- 
ship from an unseen world, it is difficult 
to attribute all the strange twistings and 
turnings in human careers to mere chance. 
Now when people have been saved from 
shipwreck, let us say, where many other 
people’ have. perished, and when these 
people brought in safety through the 
perils of the deep piously ascribe their 
deliverance to God, we can but ask why 
others were not also saved. Why were 
these few singled out for rescue where 
so many were cast away? Has God cer- 
tain favorites among men, so that He 
helps some while from others He with- 
holds his aid? If so, He is not worthy 
of the worship that we pay to Him. 

But suppose that I have watching over 
me something like a guardian angel, whose 
limited power suffices to direct my steps 
through danger, though it is not enough 
to be extended far beyond me! To such 
a power as this I could ascribe my de- 
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liverance in many a crisis, without imply- 
ing that charge of favoritism which is 
offensively involved in much talk about 
special providences. The Catholic mind 
has no small advantage here, through its 
dependence upon the saints who constitute 
for it a company of minor deities. The 
ordinary Protestant scorn of that belief 
is much too self-righteous, for Protestant- 
ism is better off with some equivalent of the 
Catholic doctrine. Belief in a spiritual 
world, and in the continued help of those 
who go from us into that world, provided, 
of course, that the belief does not run 
into abject and foolish dependence, is a 
real source of blessedness and peace. 

As for the harm that evil spirits may 
do, we can laugh (or weep) over the 
Chinaman’s absurd dread of them, and 
his childish devices for warding off their 
attacks. But who shall say that his fear 
is altogether baseless! Confessedly we 
are speaking only of possibilities, and 
about matters of which no one can have 
definite knowledge. But if there is hope 
that good influences can come to us from 
a spiritual world, that way must be open 
to evil suggestions as well; and if spirits 
exist at all, some of them must be de- 
cidedly bad. Witchcraft and demoniacal 
possession are not mentioned these days 
in polite society ; and it is true that panics 
about them in days gone by have been 
about as bad as any results that the 
evil spirits themselves could be reason- 
ably expected to produce. Yet still there 
are cases of perversity and mental de- 
rangement and secondary personality, of 
which it is a common remark that they 
seem like nothing else so much as like 
possession by an evil spirit. One does 
not see that anything short of absolute 
denial of the existence of a spiritual world 
is likely to shut out the possibility that 
there may be truth in this seeming. 

If, then, since we know not where our 
thoughts come from,—some of them may 
have this origin,—how should one pro- 
tect himself against the intrusion of a 
bad spiritual influence? How more effi- 
ciently than by living in a society where 
good thoughts habitually rule, and by 
whose help the doors of the mind are 
more effectually barred and locked against 
wrongful suggestions? This brings us 
back to consider what the church essen- 
tially is, and what it is for. It is es- 
sentially that kind of society of spiritually- 
minded people in which the spiritual na- 
ture has its best opportunity for develop- 
ment and increasing power of command. 

We have said that the spiritual man, 
by the very nature and constitution of 
his mind, is a social being. He may have 
moments when he needs to be alone with 
his God, but these are rather profitless 
unless they furnish the means for more 
perfect social contacts and relationships. 
If he loves God, he is quite sure to love 


his brother also; and where there is little 
love for men, there cannot be much com- 
munion with the divine. Men may not 
only receive help direct from God, but 
also they ean help each other enormously 
in living the higher life. None but the 
greatest souls can well do without this 
assistance. The church exists, first and 
foremost, to furnish the social atmosphere 
by which the life of our highest traits 
and. attributes is best promoted. 

Bitter controversies have attended the 
development of all those forms of church 
government and management with which 
the Christian mind has experimented in 
the past. Doubtless all these various 
forms have value for different types of 
mind, and it is to be hoped that all: will 
be preserved. At the same time, their 
worth is too apt to be overestimated by 
those who have strong belief in them. 
The final test should be the characters 
of the men and women whom they help 
to train; and such evidence cannot be 
very conclusively arrayed against any one 
of them, 4s compared with others with 
which it may have to compete for public 
favor. 

But there are certain perils that at- 
tend the life of the church, and of all 
particular churches, of which thoughtful 
people should take note. One of these 
perils we may specify as that of the 
tule of emotionalism, and it is a danger 
that looms rather large at the present 
time. A certain blend of reason and 
emotion is everywhere required to make 
the experience of life profitable. We may 
say, if we like, that feeling is the mo- 
tive power that drives our ship, while 
reason is the rudder by which it is steered. 
Anyhow, we must have them both in order 
to get where we desire to go. No one 
ean write the formula by which they 
should be combined, but it becomes quite 
evident when in a marked degree there 
is too much or too little of either one. 

Now, of the two, emotion can be better 
trusted to assert and take care of itself. 
It is the more primitive power, and its 
springs in the mind are less easily choked. 
People may distrust their feelings and do 
their best not to be much guided by them; 
but they have them just the same, and 
cannot choose but be more or less swayed 
by them. The word “intellectualism,” 
used as a term of reproach, signifies not 
much more than a kind of “spook” con- 
jured up in the emotional mind to ex- 
press its dislike for the checks which 
reason seeks to impose upon it. In point 
of faet, the exercise of reason does not 
avail very much to dry up the founts 
of feeling. These lie too deep, and the 
appeal to them in ordinary life is too 
strong, to allow them to be greatly shut 
off by intellectual culture. 

On the other hand, however, there is 
serious risk where tides of emotionalism 
run strong and unchecked reason is quite 
easily swamped. And once it has been 
thus submerged, reason has no such power 

(Continued on page 626) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Praise 
To the Rditor of THn CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 


We wish to congratulate Mr. Dietrich 
for his superb statement in THE REGISTER 
of May 8, and the Editor for his vision 
in giving him the larger audience which 
its pages command. 

We of the scientific fraternity are often 
struck by the incongruous medley of an- 
cient tradition and modern scientific 
knowledge which all too many of our 
liberal churchmen display. A transition 
period from tradition to science is neces- 
sary, but we feel that it is unduly pro- 


longed in the Unitarian Church. It is 
refreshing to discover a minister who 
thinks straight and true and boldly. “The 


idea of God as a father and loving guide 
for His children has been taken away.” 
Of course it has. Yet we cling to it; 
we continue to teach it; we frame it 
and hang it on the wall. Why must we 
evermore insist upon skirting the shores 
of orthodoxy, instead of launching out 
boldly into the deep. Beyond its horizons 
lie continents which we may possess if 
we will. 

But instead we find the half-hearted or 
incomplete break with a discredited tradi- 
tion. We fear; we are cautious; we 
speak softly; we use the old phrases. 
Shall we longer escape the charge of 
hypocrisy ? 

There are more men and women = out- 
side the Unitarian Church to-day because 
they distrust it as lacking any clearly 
defined intellectual principle, than are 
outside because they fear it as radical. 
It is our conservatism rather than our 
liberalism which is preventing our prog- 
ress. Whether we think upon the higher 
plane of intellectual honesty and con- 
sistency, or upon the lower plane of de- 
nominational strategy, we arrive at the 
single conclusion that we are challenged 
to go the whole limit; to carry out to 
its logical conclusion the results of our 
own thinking. 

Mr. Dietrich recognizes this challenge 
and meets it. “We stand ready to take 
the results of scientific investigation as 
the basis of our religion.” It is sound. 
It is intelligible. It is inevitable. More- 
over it has power to win the minds and 
hearts of men, as Mr. Dietrich can demon- 
strate. 

For us the test of ethics and theology 
ean no longer be “Is it Christian?” but 
“Ts it true?’ We are on the way out of 
Christianity to more universal positions 
which cannot properly be called Christian. 
Let us go gladly. 

WitiAM R, AMBERSON. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


And Blame 


To the Hditor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


It seems very unfortunate that THE 
RecisterR should give so much space as 
is given in the issue of May 8 to views 
on matters of religion for which it feels 
compelled to apologize in advance. It does 
not seem profitable to enter into con- 
troversy with Mr. Dietrich, but for one 


I desire to say that Iam heartily ashamed 
to have such a statement as he makes 
go forth in the name of Unitarianism. 
Our churches would be poor indeed, both 
mentally and spiritually, if they had 
nothing better to offer than these echoes 
of ancient controversy. For myself I ut- 
terly repudiate the sort of thing for which 
Mr. Dietrich stands and I regret very 
much that the policy of THr REGISTER 
allows such articles to be printed. 
_Lewis C. Carson. 
SAnTA BARBARA, CALIF. , 


Beautiful Mohammedan Prayer 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


Perhaps against no other of the great 
non-Christian religions of the East is 
Christian prejudice quite so strong and 
widespread in America and Europe as 
against Mohammedanism (more properly 
“Tslam”’). And yet probably nowhere in 
the entire world can there be found a 
deeper, sweeter, or sincerer piety than 
among the Islamic peoples, whom we so 
little understand and are so ready to look 
down upon as from a superior spiritual 
height. Here is a prayer, called “Allah’s 
Prayer,” which illustrates what I mean, 
and which I think THe CHRISTIAN REGIs- 
TER will be glad to print. I do not know 
the author, who seems to be a man of 
the West, but who certainly is some one 
who understands the true religious spirit, 
the deeper spirit, of Islam, and I may 
almost say, of all the peoples of the Orient. 

THE PRAYER 
I pray the prayer the Easterns do,— 
May the peace of Allah abide with you! 
Wherever you stay, wherever you go, 
May the beautiful palms of Allah grow ! 
Through days of labor and nights of rest, 
May the love of sweet Allah make you blest! 
I touch my heart ag the Hasterns do,— 
May the peace of Allah abide with you! 


Is there a Christian living who would 
not be made a little better Christian by 
repeating each day this prayer, which is 
so perfect and beautiful an expression 
of that spirit of deep piety (and of wide 
human kindness too) which is found in 
all parts of the Orient? Is it not ex- 
actly the same spirit which shines out 
with clearness and beauty in the teachings 
and life of him of Nazareth ?—who, let us 
not forget, was born, lived, and taught in 
Asia, J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

New York, N.Y. 


Two Questions 
To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN RHGISTHR :— 


Does it not seem possible that in the 
course of evolution humanity may so 
improve that it can live the life of peace 
and good-will which Christ exemplified? 
Do you not think abstract reason is the 
beginning of the way to this ideal? 


TAUNTON, MASS. ALIcE N. ELMEs. 


The example of Jesus can be and will 
be followed, is our firm faith. Desire 
is the moving power to this ideal, and 
abstract reason is its handmaiden.—Tur 
Eprror. 


A Good Old Custom 


To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


What has become of the good old cus- 
tom of ministerial exchanges? Or is the 
writer in error and has nothing happened? 

To him it seems that this onetime 
practice if not obsolete is at least be- 
coming so. When the writer came to.the 
ministry—almost a half-century ago—it 
was a well-established rule for neighbor- 
ing ministers to exchange pulpits once a 
month or once in six weeks. This was 
thought to be not only an aid to the 
minister but also a benefit to the parish, 
enabling the people to hear new and 
various voices. It was also an indication 
of friendly interest among ministers in 
each other. Now an exchange of pulpits 
seems a somewhat rare occurrence, at least 
for a year and more past the writer 
has had but two exchanges. This may, 
of course, be due to personal reasons, 
though he ventures to think not, but 
rather to the fact that the ways of 
preachers and parishes have changed. , 

Is this because preachers are more 
jealous for their parishes; or are the 
parishes more insistent upon having their 
own ministers? Or is it because of a 
lessened interest in each other—a wan- 
ing esprit de corps in the ministerial 
profession itself? 

The earlier custom may have had dis- 
advantages, but it also had advantages, 
not the least of which was the kindly, 
friendly interest which neighboring minis- 
ters took in one another. That same inter- 
est may be felt, but one sometimes wonders 
if this growing tendency to ministerial 
exclusiveness does not beget a feeling of 
isolation on the part of some. 

This is of course not intended as a 
complaint, but the preacher wonders 
whether, if this non-exchanging habit is 
the common one, our religious body is not 
losing something of real worth. 

A PREACHER. 


The Majority Rules 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN R#GISTAR :— 


Your position on the fundamentalist 
eontroversy has by no means come as a 
“shock” to me, since for. many years I 
have felt convinced that the public in 
general is far from being as advanced in 
theological thought as many Unitarians 
believe. 

Only a small minority of people in gen- 
eral are living in the world of our day 
when it comes to their theological view- 
point. 

To the vast majority of people this is a 
static world. Outside of what is merely 
a great advance in certain technical lines 
our modern civilization is not influenced 
to the degree many of your readers may 
think. 

This break between fundamentalism and 
modernism possesses far more serious po- 
tentialities than the majority of our com- 
placent Liberals suspect. When it comes 
to passing laws in our legislative halls, it 
is the majority that counts, not intelli- 
gence. The issue is not academic, it is — 


vital. Grorce L. Mason. 
ATHOL, MASs. 
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Dedications 


An interesting book could be written about dedications of books. 
Edmund Lester Pearson prefaces the cheaper edition of his genial chap- 
ters in Books in Black and Red with these words: 


THR 


POOR BIRDS 


TO WHOM THIS BOOK IS 
DEDICATED , 
WILL NOW BE ABLE TO BUY IT. 


Another amusing dedication comes from Lulu Hunt Peters’ Diet for 


‘Children: 


TO 
ALICE AND DAWSON 
’ MY SISTHR’S CHILDREN 
THE MBANEST KIDS 
THAT EVER LIVED 
(AT TIMES) 
BUT 


LORD ! 


HOW I LOVE ’rM! 


“The Lengthened Shadow 
of One Man” 


ALFRED R. HUSSEY 


Turn Lire or Henry Fowre DuRANT. 
Florence Morse Kingsley. New York: 
Century Company. $3.00. 

The critic comes to the end of this vol- 
ume with mingled feelings of amazement 
and admiration. It is a human document 
of no slight interest. It records a life- 
story fruitful in achievements, and de- 
cidedly out of the ordinary. Here is a 
man whose career well into middle age 
follows a consistent course. Then with 
the advent of tragedy, bringing with it a 
tremendous spiritual upheaval, it turns an 
abrupt corner, launches out in a direction 
entirely new, and devotes its powers to an 
enterprise of widespread usefulness as a 
civilizing force. 

The biography of the founder of Welles- 
ley belongs in the literature of twice-born 
men. It is an interesting study of conver- 
sion. Born in 1820, of old New England 
stock, until he was forty-three years old Mr. 
Durant trod the beaten path of an edu- 
cation which led straight to eminence in 
his chosen profession. By 1863 he had 
made himself one of the leading lawyers 
of Boston. He was rich, successful, mar- 
ried, the father of a son. So far as re- 
ligion was concerned, he was, we suspect, 
that awful thing, a Unitarian! His bi- 
ographer does not say so, but that is 
what she implies. 

Then with terrible suddenness the blow 
fell: the boy he idolized was taken from 
him. Overwhelmed by his loss, the 
stricken father was moved to a searching 
of heart, together with an examination 
of the foundations of religion, which in 
course of time produced a complete spirit- 
ual rebirth. Forsaking his profession, he 
dedicated himself to preaching a Chris- 
tianity of the most orthodox kind. Feel- 
ing himself saved, he set for himself the 
task of saving others. Called upon to 
preach, this convert went up and down 


By 
The 


New England, serving as an evangelist for 
nine years. And then to him and to his 
more socially-minded wife somehow came 
the vision which was to reach its fulfill- 
ment in the institution that proved the 
crowning achievement of his career. 

Out of such material was made one of 
the pioneers of the higher education of 
women in this country. Following the 
example already set by Mary Lyon at 
Mount Holyoke, he resolved to establish 
a female seminary on the grounds of his 
eountry place at Wellesley, already con- 
secrated as holy ground by the memory 
of his boy. Thus Wellesley College came 
to birth. So, to quote the words of a 
later graduate, “as we look down the 
receding vista of Wellesley’s earlier years, 
we see,—not some Colonial divine, be- 
queathing his pounds and his books for 
the founding of a college; not some ambi- 
tious statesman, securing a king’s decree 
for the charter of a great institution; 
not the man of wealth, leaving his for- 
tune and his name to build a splendid 
monument; ...tIt is to us a cherished 
and meaningful tradition that we received 
our charter from the hands of a little 
child.” 

How it all came about, the circumstances 
and conditions that led up to the decision, 
the manner in which it was carried out, 
many of the incidents connected with the 
erection and opening of the first building, 
together with the development that fol- 
lowed, a development inseparably bound 
up with the personality of Mr. Durant, 
who seems to have remained an enthusi- 
astic evangelist to the last, is narrated 
in a style always graphic, if occasionally 
sentimental and overemotional for dis- 
criminating judgment. Obvious is it that 
Wellesley’s rise to a position of real 
prominence and power as a woman’s col- 
lege came after the death of its founder. 
Nevertheless, it was to his dreams and 
indomitable enthusiasm and self-denial 
that it owed its primal impulse. And 
still at the college on Lake Waban enough 
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of his influence remains to prove the truth 
of Emerson’s statement that “every insti- 
tution is the lengthened shadow of one 
man.” The telling of such a story was 
by no means easy, yet Miss Kingsley has 
acquitted herself in a manner of which 
she may well be proud. Not the least im- 
pressive figure in the drama she describes 
is that of Mrs. Durant, a_ personality 
delicately beautiful, a true helpmate and 
genuine saint. 


With Atmosphere 


STORIES PROM The Midland. Edited by John 
T. Frederick. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

The Midland is a literary magazine 
published in the Middle West. ‘The fif- 
teen short stories culled from its volumes 
are drab in color, being realistic studies 
of the life of plain folk dwelling in various 
parts of the Mississippi watershed. The 
best of them is “Knowing Dad,” by Ival 
McPeak, who is News Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN Register ; though a close second 
is “A Rural Community,” by Ruth Suckow, 
whose work is reminiscent of Katharine 
Mansfield. Sketches of farmer folk, 
tramps, actors, and dwellers in small 
towns, the stories in this collection have 
atmosphere, besides offering convincing 
proof of the development of the art of 
short-story writing in this country. 

A. R, H. 


A Trained Psychologist 
with the Dissecting Knife 


TAKING THER LireRARY Punsn. By Joseph 
Collins. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $3.00. 


Mr. Collins surveys the writers of the 
day with a critical ‘faculty and an inti- 
mate knowledge. His method is that of 
a trained psychologist who analyzes the 
author as he reads his work. He uses 
the dissecting knife without fear or favor ; 
and we must add, without particular feel- 
ing in certain instances. Among the sub- 
jects which pass under his scrutiny are 
the pernicious in literature, important 
American women writers, the trend in 
recent French novels, the individual in 
novels, heredity, and the singularities of 
literature. Mr. Collins has developed a 
style—there is no question about that; 
but it is an overdone, bizarre, self-con- 
scious style, not one that makes par- 
ticularly convincing reading. He searches 
out the fantastic and odd in the per- 
sonality of the writers and in the char- 
acters they create. No writer should feel 
particularly flattered to command his 
criticism. 

On the other hand, the book is really 
a valuable handbook for students of the 
present literary trend, provided it be read 
without too credulous a mind. It con- 
tains much information about writers and 
books, much shrewd analysis, much ob- 
servation of worth about plotting and 
plots. We are still traditionally-minded 
enough to plead with writers to follow the 
admonition of Barrett Wendell, who said 
that there were three characteristics of 
a good style: simplicity, clearness, and 
foree. Writers like Mr. Collins, striving 
overmuch for effect, defeat their own pur- 
pose. E. H. C, 
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Pithy, Kindly Comments 


PREACHING IN New York. By Joseph Fort 
Newton. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

The genial minister of the Church of 
the Diyine Paternity has here given us ex- 
cerpts from his diary, full-of pithy com- 
ments and kindly observations on present- 
day New York. His tolerance is broad, 
his good cheer unfailing, although he 
recognizes our shortcomings. ‘We are 
not specifically indifferent to religion, but 
indifferent to everything outside the cult 
of comfort.” 

Religion is changing its outer aspects, 
though its fundamentals do not change. 
The old dogmatism and the old rationalism 
are alike obsolete. There are all sorts 
of new concepts of life coming into being. 
Old phraseologies will not express 
them. He quotes Tagore—whom he 
interviews—as saying: ‘We need 
a new vocabulary as well as a new 
mind-in the world. ... It is men 
of world-mind that we need, men 
of the spirit, who see that we are 
all citizens in the kingdom of Ideas.” 

His chapter on the “hotel reli- 
gions is amusing with a note of 
pathos. The occult societies who 
meet in hotel parlors are all seek- 
ing-something beyond human experi- 
ence, but they emphasize getting pos- 
sessions for one’s self. ‘Think the 
right thought and you will be rich 
and successful.” It is pathetically 
selfish ; they lack the social note. It 
is “all get and no give.” 

Readable, conversational, and ex- 
tempore in style, the book is full of 
wisdom. Ww. 8. 8. 


The Poincaré Enigma 


PorncaR®h: A BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAIT. 
By Sisley Huddleston. Boston: Little, 


Brown & Co. 2.50. : 
The publication of this book is 
most opportune. For, although 


Poincaré’s star is no longer in the 
ascendant, his personality remains 
forever mysterious. Mr. Huddleston, 
being a journalist, writes cleverly, 
and his skill in making the enigma 
he presents a fascinating one is great. 
Of Poincaré’s appearance he writes as 
follows: “He is rather pale in complexion, 
and his face in repose always wears a 
melancholy expression. His pallor is in 
fact sickly, and yet.M. Poincaré is a man 
of remarkable energy. . ..M. de Frey- 
ecinet was described as ‘the little white 
mouse.’ The description would apply not 
inadequately to M. Poincaré.” The critic 
is forced to conclude from this somewhat 
contradictory picture that the puzzle pre- 
sented to his readers by Sisley Huddles- 
ton remains without a solution, even for 
that able journalist himself. 

As regards the policy and aims of M. 
Poincaré, who has been necessarily the 
helmsman of France for some years, Mr. 
- Huddleston submits an extremely keen 
analysis of a brilliant mind, sufficiently 
complex to see into the future, yet occa- 
sionally limited by its own growth. When 
a man advocates, under his own signature, 
a stand which maturer experience proves 
to be an experiment rather than a prece- 
dent, his half-hearted attempt to con- 
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ciliate his former belief with the urgent 
need of that new crisis of which he had 
never dreamed, makes him appear evasive. 
The conclusions submitted by Mr. Huddles- 
ton regarding the Ruhr policy seem gener- 
ally sane and intelligent. When he writes, 
however, that he does not believe that 
either M. Poincaré or the Quai d’Orsay 
knew in the least what they were after, 
he merely voices a British comment, 
showing a characteristic lack of sympathy 
with the French point of view. Apart 
from such an Anglo-Saxon bias, Mr. Hud- 
dleston stands up well before his readers. 
His book is an interesting one, informingly 
popular in style, without attempting to 
cram international politics down our 
throats. It will be of value to all in- 
telligent Americans. B. G. 


The Standard English Interpretation 
By Ameer Ali, Syed. 


Tue Spirit or ISLAM, 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $5.00. 

The Great War, the recent events in 
Turkey and Egypt and India, make a 
knowledge of Mohammedan ideals an es- 
sential part of the equipment of an inter- 
preter of history. And this book, which 
now goes into a new and revised edition, 
partly rewritten, and with two new chap- 
ters, is the source to which such an in- 
terpreter must eventually go. It is a 
scholarly work, prepared by a cultured 
and enlightened Moslem, who speaks with 
a wholesome frankness about our proud 
Christianity, of which he has been evi- 
dently a careful student. The first part 
of the book is devoted to the history of 
Mohammed the Prophet, whose gentleness 
of disposition and nobility of character 
are extolled. The second part is given 
over to a discussion of the ideals of Islam: 
its religious spirit, its political ideas, its 
literary and scientific achievements, its 
rationalistic and philosophical thinking. 
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One rises from the reading of this 
book with a new respect for the Moham- 
medan and his faith. The author does 
not forget the defects of modern Moham- 
medanism, but he insists that at heart 
his religion is one of right doing, right 
thinking, and right speaking, founded on 
divine love, universal charity, and the 
equality of man in the sight of the 
Lord. 

The author finds no fundamental dif- 
ferenee between Christianity and Islam. 
“In their essence they are one and the 
same; both are the outcome of the same 
spiritual forces working in humanity. One 
was a protest against the heartless ma- 
terialism of the Jews and the Romans; 
the other a revolt against the degrading 
idolatry of the Arabs, their ferocious 
customs and usages.” 

“Tslam,” says the author, ‘wher- 
ever it has found its way among 
culturable and progressive nations, 
has shown itself in complete accord 
with progressive tendencies, it has 
assisted civilization, it has ideal- 
ized religion.” C..R. J: 


- 
Sanctuaries of Noted Lives 

A CASKET oF CAMEOS. By F. W. Bore- 
ham. New York: the Abingdon Press. 
$1.75. 

All are so constituted that one 
particular statement of a truth finds 
us more than any other. What may 
not strikingly appeal to one, ap- 


peals directly and _ forcibly to 
another. 
So it is that one saying con- 


stantly rings through our minds, 
one text meets our needs, and be- 
cause it so satisfies us we refer to 
it again and again, making it the 
foundation of our future building, 
and the inspiration of our future 
deeds. 5 

In A Casket of Cameos, Mr. F. W. 
Boreham has selected a number of 
great men and women and set forth 
the text that most appealed to them. 
It is always an inspiration to find 
what helped those who have proved 
themselves worthy of a high place 
in life, and here we have placed be- 
fore us the secret of the inner faith that 
led to outer worth. 

It may be that the texts thus set in 
a heroic and historical frame will gain 
new power, and so speak with additional 
emphasis. To be escorted into the inner 
sanctuary of a noteworthy life may stimu- 
late and guide those who are seeking 
light. M. H. 


Little Doses of Common Sense 


BETTER Days. 
The Century Company. 


By Bruce Barton. New York: 
$1.25. 

A collection of wholesome editorials for 
men who are going stale. Full of inspira- 
tion and courage and optimism. Mr. Bar- 
ton is a thorough believer in what a few 
are now beginning to call the profession 
of business. To him business is a rare 
opportunity for service, and in it one 
may find the utmost satisfactions. For 
one who is in danger of losing his grip 
on life, who is beginning to bore himself, 
these little doses of good sensé and kindly 
humor will bring a new dynamic. 


e} 
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The Lilacs’ Fairy Music 
MARY WHITCOMB HESS 


In joyful, tinkling, liquid notes 

The Lilacs’ fairy music floats 

Upon a gentle evening breeze 

That rustles with vague harmonies. 


The air is heavy with perfume 

The Lilacs bathed in, when they dressed 
In purple gowns they like the best, 

To sing their whimsical, gay song. 
And people say, “The Lilacs bloom!” 


} 


On Blueberry Hill 
LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 


It was Leila’s first summer in the 
country. She had been very ill in the 
spring, and the doctor had urged her 
parents to send her to the hills where 
she could get back her rosy cheeks and 
dimples. At first she had had to lie in 
a hammock on the veranda, but by and 
by there came a sunny day when she 
could walk as far as the barn and see 
the cows milked, and even try to help 
Laura milk the gentlest one. Then little 
by little, as her strength returned, she 
began to take part in the busy life about 
her. She enjoyed most helping Laura 
feed the baby chickens and searching for 
eggs in the big haymow. 

“Oh, it’s fun to live in the country!” 
she exclaimed one day, when she and 
Laura had cuddled cosily down into the 
depths of a great load of sweet-smelling 
clover hay. 

“T don’t believe I'd enjoy living any- 
where else,” said Laura, honestly. “I 
‘like to see the dew shine on the grass 
and hear the birds sing, and help do the 
farm work. It’s hard sometimes, but the 
baby chickens always seem so glad when 
I've just fed them, and they make such 
happy little chirps, that I love to take 
care of them. Father gave me Trix for 
helping take care of the chickens.” 

Trix was the plump little gray Shet- 
land pony. Leila had already enjoyed 
many a jolly gallop on Trix’s back. “But 
I wish I had a pony-cart, so you and 
I could go around together,” said Laura. 
“With a saddle, only one of us can ride 
her at once.” ® 

“It would be nice,” answered. Leila, 
as they passed the field where Trix was 
feeding. “Isn’t there any way that we 
could earn enough to buy a pony-cart?” 
she inquired. - . 

Laura considered the matter gravely. 
“T don’t have much time after feeding 
the chickens and helping Mother with 
the housework,” she said. “If blueberries 
would sell, we could pick some of those. 
There’s bushels of them going to waste 
on Blueberry Hill.” 

“I’m going to telephone to father and 
see if he can’t find a market for some,” 
replied Leila. 

The result was an order from a store- 
keeper in town for all the berries the 


girls could pick, at twenty cents a quart. 
For nearly a week they spent all their 
spare time on the hill. The bushes bent 
low with their luscious weight of ber- 
ries, but it was not all fun picking them. 
The sun was hot, and the girls were 
soon tired and thirsty. Thorn-bushes 
and brambles tore their hands and clothes, 
and tiny ants stung them, but they kept 
on. 

“We won’t think about the briers and 
the hot sun when we are riding along 
the shady road behind Trix,” declared 
Laura. 

A scream from Laura answered her. 
“Oh, my goodness!” shrieked Leila. ‘Run, 
Laura, run! There’s a bear coming right 


toward us—a real live bear. Hurry! 
He'll eat us!” 
“No, he won't,” called back Laura. 


“He's only gathering blueberries, just as 
we are. See, he’s more frightened than 
you are. He’s running away as fast as 
he can go.” 

But Leila had not waited to see whether 
the bear had intended to pursue her or 
not. Still screaming wildly, she plunged 
down the hill. Laura ran after her, 
but in her haste one foot slipped into 
a crevice between two rocks and she 
fell. Her first thought was of her pre- 
cious berries, scattered in all directions. 
Again and again Laura tried to extricate 
her foot, but it seemed as firmly caught 
as if held in a vise. Her struggles were 
merely making the danger greater. At 
any moment the rock, so perilously poised 
upon the steep hillside, might slide for- 
ward and crush her foot beneath its 
grinding weight. She lay still, with a 
sob of despair. 

Leila found her there, when she 
came back courageously to look for her 
cousin. “Oh dear, what shall we do?” 
she cried. “I hate to leave you all alone 
while I go away down to the valley for 
help.” 

White and helpless, Laura stared into 
Leila’s face. Far below in the valley 
moving specks showed where men and 
horses were at work in the hayfields. 
Suddenly Leila caught up her tin pail 
and climbed on a stump. ‘The bright 
tin reflected the sunlight, and again and 
again she sent the dazzling flash down- 
ward. It seemed an hour, though it 


Early News 


The sparrow told it to the robin, 

The robin told it to the wren, 

Who passed it on, with sweet remark, 

To thrush, and bobolink, and lark,— 

The news that dawn had come again. 
—Anna M. Pratt. 


Sentence Sermon 


Another day in which to east 
Some silent deed of love abroad, 
That, greatening as it journeys past, 
May do some earnest work for God. 
—Caroline Atherton Mason, 


was really but a few moments, before 
Leila gave a ery of relief. 

“They’re coming,” she cried. “They’re 
coming! I saw Uncle John stand and 
look up the hill. Then he began to un- 
harness old Dan from the hay-rake. He's 
harnessing him into the buggy now.” 

It did not take long for Laura’s father 
to roll away the rock and release her 
foot. It was bruised, but not badly 
sprained after all. Laura took off her 
shoe and felt of her ankle. 

“Suppose I’d broken it,’ she told Leila. 
“T should have had to stay in the house 
for weeks and weeks.” 

“It was my fault that you stepped 
into that crevice,” said Leila. “I ought 
to have stopped and listened when you 
were trying to tell me that the bear 
wouldn’t hurt me.” 

““T don’t blame you a bit for running,” 
replied Laura, comfortingly. “I know 
about bears, because I’ve always seen 
them, but I didn’t know anything about 
signaling.” 

“T don’t know very much about it,” 
said Leila, flushing with pleasure as 
Laura gazed at her admiringly. ‘I only 
knew that the light would attract Uncle 
John’s attention. But I wish I knew how 
to drive,’ she added eagerly. 

“Tl teach you,” promised Laura, “just 
as soon as we earn our pony-cart. We'll 
have enough by next month, and then 
we can go to ride every day.” 

[All rights reserved] 


he 
Two Bird Boats 


MINERVA HUNTER 


A bathtub filled with water makes a 
very good lake on which to sail a toy 
boat, and Ernest spent many happy hours 
in the bathroom of his apartment-house 
home playing with his boat. 

Then a day came when Ernest moved to 
a new house by the side of a city park. 
From the front porch could be seen a lake 
larger than many bathtubs. 

“There is a fine place to sail my boat,” 
said Ernest. 

“Boats are not allowed in the Japanese 
garden,” his mother told him. “The gar- 
dener is going to grow lotus flowers in 
the water.” 

Now lotus flowers are beautiful in shape 
and in color, but Ernest was sorry that toy 
boats were not allowed on the surface of 
the lake where the flowers had not yet 
grown. 

As he sat on the front porch one day 
looking at the lake and wishing he could 
sail his boat on it, two boats came in 
sight,—at least Ernest thought they were 
boats, for though they had no white sails, 
they were gliding along on the surface of 
the water. These boats were shaped like 
birds. 

Ernest stood up to watch them. Sud- 
denly one of the birdlike boats turned bot- 
tom up, its head disappearing under the 
water. 

“Mother, come, come quick!” called Er- 
nest, as he ran across the street and into 
the park to rescue the pretty bird boat. 

When he reached the side of the lake, he 
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saw that the two boats were really birds. 
They looked at him with wide eyes, and 
then one of them stood on its head in the 
water while the other dipped its head be- 
neath the circling ripples. 

“Look, Mother, look!” he ealled, as his 
mother came and stood beside him, “The 
bird boat is standing on its head in the 
water. What makes him do it? I can 
stand on my head, but I pick a dry place.” 

“They are ducks, dear, and they stay in 
the water a great deal. of the time,” his 
mother explained. “They find their food 
in the water.” 

“T’d hate to stand on my head to eat,” 
said Ernest. 

“T heard the gardener say that the ducks 
will be here all summer,” said Ernest’s 
mother. 

“T shall not call them ducks,” said Hr- 
nest. “I’d rather call them ‘bird boats.’ 
Then I can have two bird boats sailing 
on the lake all summer and a sailboat to 
glide in my bathtub at home.” 

[All rights reserved] 


The Twins’ Housecleaning 
bon) 


SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 
Grandmother and Mrs. Kelly were 
cleaning the china-closet. Mrs. Kelly, 


mounted on a stepladder, carefully handed 
down plates, cups, and saucers to Grand- 
mother, who placed them in a pan of 
steaming-hot sudsy water. 

The twins, Ina and Nina, were flutter- 
ing about under the stepladder and under 
Grandmother’s feet. Such fun it was to 
them to see “close to,” and even to touch 
the pretty, old-fashioned dishes! 

“T choose the blue picture!” said Ina, 
pointing to a Chinese Willow-ware plate. 
“T like the river and the funny boat and 
the two birdies.” 

“T choose the brown picture,” said Nina, 
touching an old Thanksgiving platter. “I 
like the pretty house with round towers, 
and the trees and flowers.” 

“Oh!” squealed Ina. “See these dear 
cups all sprinkled with rosebuds!” 

“And these teenty-weenty plates with 
wreaths of pink and blue flowers!” cried 
Nina. “Grandma, mayn’t we have these 
for our play dinner-table?” 

Both twins were fingering the dainty, 
old-fashioned cup-plates in Grandmother’s 
hands. 

“Mercy, children!” she exclaimed. “You 
almost made me drop Great-great-grand- 
mother’s cup-plates! They’re a hundred 
and fifty years old, and they came from 
England. Certainly you may not have 
them for your play, and certainly if you 
stay under my feet you will make me 
break something. Now run away!” 

Sadly, and with longing backward 
glances, the twins “ran away” as far as 
the dining-room. There they stood, look- 
ing at each other. 

“What shall we do, Nina?’ asked Ina. 

“We might clean house and s’prise 
Grandma,” proposed Nina. 

Her eyes, roving about in search of 
something suitable to clean, fell on the 
great staircase in the hall. “We might 
wash those little white posts that go up 
the stairs. I'll get some hot water.” 

To the square landing of the stairs Nina 
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Punishment 


REBECCA HELMAN 


The girls are out on their roller-skates ; 
The boys are playing ball; 

But I can’t join my playing mates. 
I can’t go out at all! 


My mother says I must go to bed 
And sleep while others play, 
Just for a little thing I said, 
And what I did to-day. 


Their shouts I'll hear as I lie in bed— 
They sound so clear and glad! 

I wish I’d left those words unsaid! 
I wonder why I was bad? 


brought water in Grandma’s Chinese bowl 
all sprinkled with blue and red and yellow 
butterflies, while Ina brought two pink- 
edged face-cloths and a cake of violet soap. 

“TIsn’t housecleaning fun?’ asked Ina, 
dabbing happily with her violet-soapy cloth 
at the slender, carved baluster. ‘My post 
is twisted like a stick of Christmas 


candy.” 
“Yes, and besides, it’s helping Grandma,” 
said Nina. “Oh,” she added, looking 


across the landing to the woodwork beside 
the tall clock, “there’s a real dirty place 
on that board. I’m going to clean that.” 

After a few minutes of serubbing, she 
exclaimed, “Ina, do see this funny thing!” 

“Why, Nina,’ said her twin, “you’ve 
rubbed some of Grandma’s picture-paper 
right off the wall!” 

“My hand sort of slipped,” Nina ex- 
plained, “and the paper came off, and 
there was this. It is the picture of a big 
foot, and up here higher is a hand, cer- 
tain true.” 

This was an exciting discovery. Ina 
gently wiped a spot on the wall, while 
Nina scrubbed hard, and both shouted joy- 
fully as the busy face-cloths brought to 
sight bit after bit of a large painted some- 
thing. , 

‘Dear children, what are you doing?” 
In the hall stood Grandma, looking with 
a shocked face at two little girls rubbing 
pink-edged face-cloths over her precious 
landscape paper, while slender streams of 
grimy water trickled from her Chinese 
butterfly bowl down the polished oak 
stairs. 

There was a sound in Grandma’s voice 
that frightened the twins. They were 
silent for a moment, then Nina explained: 
“We were cleaning house for a s’prise to 
you; we washed the little posts, and I 
began to clean on this side the clock, and 
I saw a funny foot, and we wanted to 
know what it belonged to, so we rubbed 
more. See! here is a hand and arm and 
a lot of feathers! You aren’t sorry we 
s’prised you, are you, Grandma?’ she 
asked anxiously. Grandma did not answer. 
She was on the landing, looking sharply 
at the wet, messy wall. Suddenly she 
seized Ina’s face-cloth and began to serub 
with a strong hand. Great patches of 
paper rolled away, a face appeared, and 
a head crowned with tall feathers. 

“It is—it certainly is the Eliot Indian!” 
exclaimed Grandmother. 

The twins stood quite overcome at the 
sight of the great, fierce-looking Indian on 


the wall and Grandma’s strange behavior. 
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“You see,” Grandma spoke more quietly, 
“this house is very old. Great-great-grand- 
father built it. It has always been said 
that he had a famous artist of his time 
paint an Indian somewhere in the house, 
but nobody knew where. This landscape 
paper has been on the hall more than a 
hundred years, so no one thought of the 
picture being under that. But I certainly 
am glad to have the painting found. It 
is a real treasure.” : 

“Your pretty paper is sort of spoiled, 
Grandma,” began Ina. “I’m sorry’’— 

“You needn’t be a mite sorry, dear; that 
Eliot Indian is well worth this much of 
the landscape paper.” 

“You aren’t sorry we cleaned house to 
give you a s’prise, are you, Grandma?’ 
asked Nina. 

“No, indeed, it’s a beautiful surprise!” 
Grandma answered. “But,” she added, “I 
think you’d better promise me that before 
you clean house again you will ask me 
what place most needs cleaning.” 

“Oh, yes, Grandma, we will!” promised 
the twins. 

“And now,” said Grandma, “‘you look as 
if you ought to tidy yourselves for 
luncheon.” 

“Grandma,” asked Ina, “may we have 
play-luncheon on our own little table?” 

“Yes, and Mrs. Kelly shall make you 
some doll-size biscuits and sandwiches.” 

“And may we have quince jelly?’ asked 
Nina. “And Grandma dear, mayn’t we, 
just for once, use the teenty cup-plates 
with wreaths?” 

Grandmother smiled. “If you will be 
very, very careful, you may, just for once, 
on your housecleaning day, have luncheon 
on ‘Great-great-grandmother’s cup-plates 
that came one hundred and fifty years ago 
from England.” 


Soap 


According to the word of the historian 
Pliny the elder, the ancient inhabitants 
of Germany made the earliest form of 
soap from goat’s tallow and beechwood 
ashes, and used the product, not to clean 
themselves, but to give a desired reddish 
tinge to. their hair. It was also used in 
the treatment of skin troubles. The Gauls 
introduced it to other parts of the world. 
Brought to light in the ruins of Pompeii, 
a place for the manufacture of the ma- 
terial still contained a large quantity in 
excellent state of preservation.’ It was 
not until about the second century that 
soap was used as a cleanser. Northern 
‘Spain and Marseilles became centers of 
the. soap industry, producing from olive 
oil and lye large quantities of the Castile 
variety. The yearly production of soap 
in this country is estimated to-day at 
2,500,000,000 pounds. 


Martin Luther’s Bible 


A city in California has recently brought 
to light a hitherto undiscovered Martin 
Luther Bible, printed in 1729. So fine 
are the materials and workmanship, the 
passing years have left but slight damage 
in their wake. 
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Churches that Will Open 
their Doors for the Summer 


All Souls andthe Community Church 
in New York City, the Unitarian church 
in Memphis, Tenn., the Third Church in 
Chicago, Ill, the First Parish churches 
in Portland, Me., and Dorchester, Mass., 
and the First Unitarian Church in Berke- 
ley, Calif.. are among the Unitarian 
churches that will conduct Sunday morn- 
ing service during all or a large part of 
the summer. These are in addition to 
the churches that are open regularly only 
for the summer season. 

The First Church in Boston and the 
Second Church in Boston will unite for 
union services at King’s Chapel during 
the summer. The Unitarian Saciety of 
Germantown, Pa., and the First Unitarian 
Church in Wilmington, Del., will hold 
services in the Germantown church, with 
Rey. W. A. Vrooman and visiting preachers 
in the pulpit. The First Parish and the 
Follen churches in Lexington, Mass., will 
unite with other Protestant churches for 
summer services. Rey. Howard R. Lewis, 
minister of the Follen Church, will preach 
July 27. In Arlington, Mass., the Unita- 
rians will join with the Universalists and 
Congregationalists for three services in 
July. Rev. Dr. Frederic Gill of the Uni- 
tarian church will preach in the Universal- 
ist church July 20. - 

Dates of services and the preachers en- 
gaged for All Souls, New York, are as fol- 
lows: July 6, Dr. Samuel Atkins Eliot : July 
13, Rev. Asaph Robert Shelander: July 20, 
Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman; July 27, Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter; August 38, Dr. 
George Croswell Cressey; August 10, Rev. 
Leon Addison Harvey; August 17, Rey. 
Hilary Goode Richardson; August 24, Dr. 
William Laurence Sullivan; August 31, 
Rey. Walter Reid Hunt; September 7, Rev. 
Leon Addison Harvey. 

At the Community Church, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes is preaching throughout 
June; Rev. John Herman Randall will 
preach from July 6 to August 10 inclusive; 
and on the six Sundays, August 17 to 
September 21, there will be these visiting 
speakers: Rey. Edmund B. Chaffee, minis- 
ter, the Labor Temple; Dr. Norman 
Thomas, secretary, League for Industrial 
Democracy; Rev. Harvey Dee Brown; Dr. 
Charles Fleischer, formerly rabbi, Temple 
Israel, Boston; Bishop Paul Jones, secre- 
tary, Fellowship of Reconciliation; Rey. 
J. Vint Laughland, minister, Pembroke 
Chapel, Liverpool, England. 

Rey. John L. Robinson began on May 
25 at Memphis a series of sermons on 
the Unitarian position in general and with 
regard to certain traditional doctrines in 
particular, devoting three sermons to the 
Bible. The series will conclude August 
8 with a sermon on “Why the Unitarian 
Church is Not as Large as Some Other 
Churches,” with the possibility of this 
date being put forward by the visit of 
preachers other than Rev. R. L. Mobley, 
who will preach July 6 on “The Renascent 
Religion.” 

At the First Parish in Portland, Me., 
where summer services are a departure, 
the preachers will be Rev. Arthur G. Pet- 
tengill for June 29, Prof. Kirsopp Lake 
for July 13 and 20, and for the six Sun- 
days from July 27 to August 31, Rey. 
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Houghton Page, Dr. William L. Sullivan, 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, Rev. George Salem 
Cook, and Rey. Arthur Buckner. 

Services at the Third Church in Chicago 
will be in charge of and be conducted by 
laymen, with William H. Hedden, chair- 
man of the board of trustees, directing 
the summer’s activity. The Berkeley pul- 
pit will be occupied until August 31 by 
Dr. George R. Dodson of the Church of 
the Unity, St. Louis, Mo. Among summer 
services at Protestant churches in West 
Newton, Mass., two will be held in the 
Unitarian church—on August 3 with Dr. 
Abraham M. Rihbany in the pulpit, and 
August 10 with Dr. Franklin C. South- 
worth. 


On European Vacations 


Rev. Christopher R. Eliot took ship 
June 24 for a summer’s visit to Norway 
and England. He will sail for home 
September 6 from England. Rey. Alfred 
J. Wilson will spend a summer visiting 
Brittany and Normandy in France, also 
Paris and the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley, as well as a number of 
eathedrals in France and England. He 
plans to see some of the leaders in Eng- 
lish Unitarianism while in London. He 
will return the middle of September. Dr. 
and Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf sailed June 24 
on the Presidente Wilson for Naples. 
After a European trip of two months, in- 
cluding a visit to Paris, they will return 
via Montreal August 30 or 31. 


Colonel Soulé’s Ninetieth Birthday 


At Soulé College, New Orleans, La., which 
he founded in 1856, a simple observance 
of the ninetieth birthday of Col. George 
Soulé was celebrated on May 14. Seated 
in an armchair under the oaks in the 
garden of the College, he listened to the 
singing of a song composed for the oc- 
casion and was presented with a Founder’s 
Bench, carved from Alabama white marble, 
given by students and faculty of the Col- 
lege. Colonel Soulé expressed his appre- 
ciation of the gift and requested that 
his “‘Ninetieth Birthday Thoughts,” printed 
in booklet form, be accepted as what he 
would say if strength permitted. Colonel 
Soulé is a vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association and is honorary 
president of the Unitarian church in New 
Orleans. He has devoted sixty-eight years 
of service to the cause of education, and 
is one of the oldest educators, both in 
natural years and length of service, in 
America, 


Professor Lake to Northampton 


At a parish meeting of the Northamp- 
ton, Mass., society, it was voted to call 
Prof. Kirsopp Lake of the Harvard Theo- 
logical School to the ministry of the 
church for the coming year. He has been 
supplying the pulpit for several weeks, 
and will take up his year’s work July 1. 

The meeting also voted to engage a 
parish worker, and appointed a committee 
to plan the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of this church next 
year. 
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Young People Will Encamp 
Eight Days at Rowe, Mass. 


The Deerfield (Mass.) Fraternity, led 
by Rey. Charles P. Wellman, will manage 
an eight-day encampment for young people 
of the Connecticut Valley in the little 
hilltop town of Rowe, Mass., just off the 
Mohawk Trail near Charlemont. Dates 
are July 6-13 inclusive; the cost is one 
dollar a day. +) ky iadef 

On the opening Sunday there will be 
a special service at the little stone Memo- 
rial Church at 11 a.m., with Rev. Harold 
E. B. Speight as the preacher. Activi- 
ties for the week are arranged much 
after the order of Star Island. Two series 
of morning conferences are announced, 
one on “Leadership and Young People,” 
conducted by Rev. Edwin Fairley of New 
York City, and Mrs. A. Nicholas Kaucher 
of Templeton, Mass.; the other conference 
will be on “Religion and the New Day,” 
conducted by Miss Dorothy Dyar of 
Columbia University, who will come to 
Rowe from the Student Federation Con- 
ference at Mount Holyoke, and Rey. A. 
Nicholas Kaucher. ' 

Recreation of all sorts will be carried 
on under direction of a play leader. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Mr. Wellman at Deerfield. 


Summer Study for Mr. Tegarden 


Rey. J. B. H. Tegarden, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in New Orleans, 
La., will spend the summer in Chicago, 
Ill., where he is to pursue special courses 
in sociology and religious work at the 
University of Chicago. He left New. Or- 
leans June 15. 

Church services were conducted Sunday, 
June 22, by the president of the New 
Orleans church, Prof. C. C. Henson, and 
on June 29 the pulpit will be filled by the 
president of the Laymen’s League chap- 
ter, Dr. John F. Oeschner, who was re- 
cently elected a member of the National 
Council of the League. The church will 
be closed July and August and will reopen 
September 7. 


Welcome Minister and Bride 


Members of the Unitarian church in 
Chicopee, Mass., welcomed their minister, 
Rey. Alden 8S. Cook, and his bride, for- 
merly Rey. Agnes C. Larson, when they 
returned early in June from their wed- 
ding journey in the Middle West. Mr. 
Cook and Miss Larson, also a Unitarian 
minister, were married in New Ulm, Minn., 
May 28. 

Miss Larson was graduated from the 
Meadville Theological School in 1922 and 
in the same year was ordained to the 
ministry and settled at Unity Church in 
Humboldt, Ia. Mr. Cook is also a Mead- 
ville graduate, and was ordained April 
27 last in the First Unitarian Church in 
Chicopee. 


Quincy, Inu.—Rev. Celian Ufford is an- 
other Unitarian minister who announces 
that questions on any religious subject 
handed in Sunday morning or during the 
week will be answered in the pulpit to 
the best of his ability on the following 
Sunday morning. 


—— 
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Work with College Students 


on Laymen’s League Program 
In accordance with a vote of the Coun- 


il of the Laymen’s League, Charles H. 


Strong, president of the League, has 
named a special committee to prepare and 
administer a program of college-center 
work, for which an appropriation is in- 
eluded in the budget for the coming year. 
Prof. Herbert F. Goodrich of the faculty 
of law at the University of Michigan is 
chairman of the committee. He has had 
wide experience in this field, both in Ann 
Arbor and in his previous position at 
Iowa City, Ia. Lawrence I. Neale of All 
Souls Chapter, New York City, and Frank 
O. Affeld, Jr., of the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., have been invited 
to serve with Professor Goodrich, and 
William L. Barnard, executive vice-presi- 


_ dent, has been named as an ew-oficio mem- 


ber of the committee. 


is Honored 
on Eightieth Birthday 


The reception on Wednesday, June 11, 
in honor of the eightieth birthday of Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte, was an event that 
will long be remembered in the history of 
the First Unitarian Church of Oakland, 
Calif. Wendte Hall was filled with a 
representative audience of the friends of 
Dr. Wendte who live in the cities about 
the Bay. They were received by Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles W. Wendte, Miss Wendte 
of Boston, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence Reed. 

The committee in charge had written 
to his friends in all parts of the world, 
telling them of the approaching birthday 
of Dr. Wendte, and asking them to write 
letters that would be given him on that 
occasion. One hundred and twenty-five 
letters, two cablegrams, and many tele- 
grams were received. Prof. J. UHstlin 
Carpenter of Oxford, Prof. Ernest Rochat 
of the University of Geneva, Prof. Wilfred 
Monod of Paris, Prof. Rudolph Eucken of 
Jena, Prof. Rudolph Otto, and Chief Jus- 
tice Taft were among those who sent let- 


Dr. Wendte 


- ters of greeting. 


A number of these letters were read by 
Rey. Clarence Reed before introducing the 
speakers of the evening. Charles A. Mur- 
dock, who for many years was a member 
of the Board of Supervisors of San Fran- 
cisco, told of the beginning of their friend- 
ship in 1864, and sketched the career of 
Dr. Wendte since that time. He said 
that “a person deserves no credit for 
living eighty years. He had accomplished 
that himself without trying.” He pro- 
posed a toast: ‘‘Here’s to ninety. Come 
on.” } ; 

Mrs. Lloyd Baldwin of San Francisco, 
who was a member of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Oakland when the present 
edifice was built, spoke of the ministry 
of Dr. Wendte in Oakland, the activities 
of the varied organizations of the church, 
and the remarkable influence that he ex- 
erted in the community. 

Dr. George C. Pardee, formerly Governor 
of California, expressed the appreciation 
of the community for the influence of 
Dr. Wendte as a citizen during his resi- 
dence in Oakland from 1886 to 1896 


_ through the organization of the Associated 
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Charities, and his active interest in all 
movements for social betterment. 

After being presented with the book 
containing letters from many of his 
friends, Dr. Wendte expressed his heart- 
felt gratitude for the sentiments of the 
letters and speeches. He spoke of varied 
interesting experiences in his long life. 
He said that one secret of a long life is 
to be interested in some movement that 
is designed to uplift mankind, and related 
incidents from his associations with the 
anti-slavery, woman suffrage, prohibition, 
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and world peace movements, as well as 
with the International Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals. 

At the close of his speech, a large cake 
on which were eighty lighted candles was 
brought forward. The many friends de- 
parted wishing Dr. Wendte happy returns 
ofi the day. 


Mr. Backus to Preach Sermon 
at Laymen’s League Convention 


The program for the annual convention 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League at 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., September 12-14, is 
rapidly being completed. Rey. H. Burdette 
Backus will cross the continent from Los 
Angeles, Calif., to preach the convention 
sermon. Rey. Clinton Wunder of the 
Baptist Temple in Rochester, N.Y., will 
give an illustrated address on church ad- 
vertising and publicity. Mr. Wunder has 
used modern business methods in advertis- 
ing his church with phenomenal success. 
A speaker of national renown will address 
the convention on the subject of world 
peace. J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., will 
give an illustrated talk on chureh archi- 
tecture. The League Council will present 
the League’s program for the year 1924-25. 

Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Dr. Frank 
Carleton Doan, Dr. Horace Westwood, Dr. 
Charles E. Park, and Chaplain Thomas 
L. Kelley have been invited to be present 
at the convention as “consulting engineers” 
for personal conference with the delegates. 
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Los Angeles Young People 
Have Oratorical Contest 


The Fellowship, the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union of the First Unitarian 
Chureh of Los Angeles, Calif., recently 
conducted an oratorical contest, with the 
co-operation of the Laymen’s League and 
the Women’s Alliance. 

“Why I believe in Unitarianism” was 
the subject of the “essay-orations” pre- 
sented. The contestants were divided in 
two age groups: Class A, those between 
nineteen and twenty-five inclusive; Class 
B, those under nineteen years of age. A 
first prize of $10 and a second of $5 in 
gold were awarded in each class. The 
prizes were the gifts of the Laymen’s 
League and the Women’s Alliance. In 
Class A, the first prize was won by Her- 
bert Alexander and second by Percival 
Wetzel. In Class B, the winner was Doris 
Wetzel and second prize was awarded to 
Genevieve Leonard. The prizes were pre- 
sented to the winners by the minister, 
Rey. HE. Burdette Backus. 

One generous woman was so pleased 
with the understanding and earnestness 
displayed in the program, that she made 
a gift of $100 for use in the work of the 
young people. 


Rev. John H. Wilson Called 


Rey. John Henry Wilson, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Framingham, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the First 
Parish Church in Duxbury, Mass. Mr. 
Wilson has been minister at Framingham 
Since 1915, and formerly served in the 
ministry of the church at Wilton, N.H. 


Alliance Sunday at Norton 


The Norton, Mass., church observed Al- 
liance Sunday. Women of the Alliance 
branch had charge of the service, Miss 
Florence Cowles preaching the sermon. 
The choir and the ushers were also Alli- 
ance members. ‘This service, on May 18, 
was the beginning of a busy week, in which 
the men gave a supper, clearing $125, 
and the young people presented a play, 
making a profit of more than $100. 


Brverty, MAss.—Members of the First 
Parish have increased their parish pledges, 
their offering to the American Unitarian 
Association, and their contribution to the 
Pension Fund. Sunday congregations are 
slightly larger than during 1923. The 
echureh school of this parish uses a pro- 
jection lantern to give illustrated lessons 
every week. The Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union reports an active and very 
successful year. 


DorcHEster, Mass.—The First Parish 
Chureh and the Second Church held a 
union service June 1 in commemoration 
of the 294th anniversary of the landing of 
the original Dorchester settlers from Eng- 
land. The opening hymn sung was “Thou, 
Lord, Hast Been Our Sure Defense,” 
the one sung by these settlers on landing 
from the Mary and John, May 30, 1630. 
Rey. Vaughan Dabney of the Second 
Church preached the sermon, on “The 
Challenge of Freedom.” 
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Varied, Attractive Program 


for Alliance Week at Shoals 


Each day of Alliance Week at Star 
Island, July 12-19, will be devoted to one 
or more major departments of Alliance 
work or to activities in which The Alliance 
has a major interest. Leaders in the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship and notable speakers 
from outside are scheduled on the pro- 
gram of speakers, © 

On the evening of the opening day, Sat- 
urday, July 12, the Southern work of The 
Alliance will be discussed by Dr. Sumner 
Coolidge. Rey. Vivian Pomeroy of Mil- 
ton, Mass., the minister for the week, will 
conduct the service and preach the sermon 
at the Sunday morning service the follow- 
ing day, and that evening, Miss Eleanor 
Dodson, field secretary of the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals, will set 
forth the value and the work of “College 
Centers.” 

In the conference on “Appeals,” Mon- 
day morning, Miss Effie EH. Whitman will 
tell “Where Our Money Goes,” and Miss 
Elizabeth Mason will talk on “The Tucker- 
man School.” Then attention will be 
turned to Friendly Links. Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass., will give 
a report of progress; extracts from letters 
and brief reports by local chairmen and 
interested “links” will be read; and there 
will be time for questions and discussion. 
The rest of the day will be devoted to “In- 
ternational Work,’ the speakers being 
Mrs. Charles H. St. John and Dr. Jabez T. 
Sunderland. : 

“Social Service’ will occupy the dele- 
gates all day Tuesday. After “A Survey” 
by Miss Mary E. Driscoll of the National 
Civie Federation, Dr. Frank M. Sheldon, 
general secretary of the Congregational 
Edueation Society, will answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Dare We Live according to the So- 
cial Teaching of Jesus?” A conference on 
“What Shall We Work For Next Year?” 
will be opened by Mrs, Arthur T. Brown 
of Wollaston, Mass. Rev. Sydney B. Snow 
of Montreal will give the evening address. 

Miss Rachel E. Poole of Fall River, 
Mass., will tell “What the Junior Alliance 
Means to Me” at the meeting on Wednes- 
day of the committee for young people 
Then there will be reports from Junior 
Alliances with opportunity for questions. 
At the Post-Office Mission meeting, the 
speakers will be Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe 
and Mrs. Clara H. Parker. Mrs. Harry A. 
Stevens will discuss “Libraries” and Mrs. 
George A. Sands will talk on “Home 
Study” at the Cheerful Letter conference 
which follows. That night, under the gen- 
eral topic of “Fellowship,” Mr. Pomeroy 
will speak on “The Gospel of Fellowship,” 
and Mrs. Harold BE. B. Speight will de- 
seribe “The Fellowship at Work.” 

Thursday will be “New York League 
Day.” Speakers and their subjects will 
be: Mrs. Alfred Robinson, “Present-Day 
Living in the Light of Immortality”; Dr. 
Charles F. Dole, “The New Life’; Mrs. 
William L. Voigt, “Browning’s Religion” ; 
and Dr. James M. Wood, president of 
Stephens Junior College, Columbia, Mo., 
“The Challenge of the Twentieth Century.” 

“Religious Education” will dominate the 
Friday discussions. Rey. W. 8. Swisher 
of Wellesley Hills, Mass., will talk on 
“Music as a Source of Spiritual Uplift’; 
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Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, on “Fireside Circles 
in the Church and the Home”; and Dr. 
Minot Simons of All Souls Church in New 
York City, on “Spiritual Discipline.” 

For the discussion on ‘Alliance Pro- 
grams” on the concluding day of the con- 


ference, the speakers will be Mrs. Charles— 


Gordon Ames and Mrs. Louis P. Nash. 


Doctor of Divinity Degree 
Conferred on Mr. Saunderson 


Rey. Henry Hallam Saunderson, author 
of the “Wayside Pulpit,” was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
at the Commencement exercises of Ham- 
line University, St. Paul, Minn., June 10. 
Dr. Saunderson preached the university 
sermon on Commencement Sunday, June 
8, and gave the address at the exercises 
on the morning of Commencement Day, 
the following Tuesday. At the Commence- 
ment exercises that afternoon, the honor 
conferred on Mr. Saunderson was the only 
Doctor’s degree awarded. 

In conferring the degree, President 
Samuel F. Kerfoot said that the Uni- 
versity honored itself because of the lit- 
erary achievements of Dr. Saunderson, 
especially the supreme excellence of his 
recent book, “The Living Word, the Bible 


Abridged.” 
Dr. Saunderson originated the Wayside 
Pulpit, and through this medium 


“preaches” to three million people every 
week, He is also the author of another 
book on the spring list of The Century 
Company, “Ihe Power of an Endless Life.” 
A year ago The Century Company pub- 
lished Dr. Saunderson’s edition of the 
Psalms for public reading, with “Hymns 
for the Living Age,” and 50,000 ° copies 
of this work have been sold in its first 
year. 


Herbert C. Parsons Speaks 
Before Norfolk Conference 


The Women’s Alliance of the First 
Parish in Medfield, Mass., served luncheon 
to 150 out-of-town delegates attending the 
meeting of the Norfolk Conference there, 
May 27. The two addresses of the fore- 
noon session were given by Rey. George 
¥,. Patterson, Field Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and Rey. D. B. 
Eddy. Mr. Patterson urged more adequate 
support of the Unitarian work in new 
fields, and cited in illustration the prog- 
ress of the Unitarian movement in the 
South and Middle West, the churches in 
the Canadian West, the Finnish churches 
in Minnesota, and the accession of Dr. 
Preston Bradley’s church in Chicago, Il. 
Dr. Eddy spoke on “The Three-Cornered 
Problem in the Orient: China, Japan, and 
the United States.” 

The first address of the afternoon was 
delivered by Mrs. Robert F. Herrick, on 
“The Relation of the Church to the Com- 
munity.” Mrs. Herrick sought the help of 
the community, through the church, to 
prevent so many youthful tragedies. 

The closing address was given by Her- 
bert C. Parsons, Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Probation and president of the 
Unitarian Social Service Council, who told 
of the changed attitude of the day toward 
the wrongdoer. 
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Georgia Liberal Women 


Organize Association 


An association of liberal women in 
Georgia was formed recently at a special 
meeting for that purpose held in Canon, 
Ga. The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. John W. Rowlett of At- 
lanta; vice-president, Mrs. Hugene Cox 
of Camilla; secretary, Mrs. D. T. Barnes 
of Canon; treasurer, Miss Vera Parker 
of Winder ; historian and parliamentarian, 
Mrs. Ira J. Freeman of Atlanta; trus- 
tees—Mrs. J. F. Bowers of Canon, Mrs. 
BH. O. Authing of Columbus. 

Among the speakers at the meeting 
were Rev. and Mrs. John Rowlett of 
Atlanta, Rey. and Mrs. Francis Bishop 
and Mrs. Fosher of Montgomery, Ala., 
and Mrs. McGowan of Chapman, Ala. 

Women attended from Winder, Royston, 
Lavonia, Atlanta, Toccoa, and Canon, Ga., 
while a woman in Beaumont, Tex., and sev- 
eral women from North Carolina became 
“isolated” members, the latter being pres- 
ent also. A reception in the evening and a 
young people’s rally added to the enjoy- 
ment and helpfulness of this meeting, 
which was considered a successful begin- 
ning toward the advancement of liberal 
religion in the State of Georgia. 


Valley Alliance Meets 


At the spring meeting of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Associate Alliance, held in All 
Souls Church, Brattleboro, Vt., June 5, 
addresses and reports were made by Mrs. 
Oscar C. Gallagher, president of the Na- 
tional Alliance; Mrs. Caroline A. Ather- 
ton, secretary; Mrs. Raymond O. Stetson 
of Greenfield, director for Massachusetts, 
and Mrs. Laurance Bullard of Windsor, 
director for Vermont. 

Officers were re-elected as follows: Hon- 
orary president, Mrs. M. P. W. Smith, 
Greenfield, Mass.; president, Mrs. Edgar 
Burr Smith, Greenfield; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. P. Wellman, Deerffeld, Mass. ; 
second vice-president, Mrs. L. 8. Walker, 
Amherst, Mass.;. secretary, Mrs. C. B. 
Wells, Chicopee, Mass.; and treasurer, 
Miss D. K. Rankin, Springfield, Mass. 

More than 100 delegates from fourteen 
Alliance branches of the Valley attended 
the sessions. 
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West Side and Washington 


Report Doubled Attendance 


_ The West Side Unitarian Church in 
New York City, with a gain of 107 per 
cent. in church attendance, and All Souls 
Church in Washington, D.C., with a gain 
of 100 per cent., head the list of churches 
which reported their attendance during 
the past winter and early spring to the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League in its Church 
Attendance Campaign. 

‘The West Side Church was winner in 
Class A, which comprises churches with 
a previous average attendance of more 
than 100 persons. In Class B (previous 
average attendance of fifty to 100), the 
First Church in Louisville, Ky., with a 
gain of seventy-one per cent., was the 
winner; and Winthrop, Mass., with an 
increase of eighty-five per cent., headed 
the list in Class C (previous attendance 
less than fifty). Other notable gains 
were seventy-two per cent. at Ware, Mass., 
seventy-one per cent. at Kingston, Mass., 
seventy per cent. at San Diego, Calif., 
sixty-five per cent. at Los Angeles, Calif., 
and sixty-one per cent. at Denver, Col., 
and Omaha,-Neb. A gain of 132 per cent. 
at Pasadena, Calif., was partly due to 
the consolidation of two churches, both 
of which, however, showed gratifying 
gains during the past season. 

Co-operating with the League in collect- 
ing these statistics were 222 churches and 
League chapters, twenty-six more than 
last year. Following is the list of the 
ten churches placing highest in each class: 

Class A—New York City (West Side), 
Washington, D.C., San Diego, Calif., Los 
Angeles, Calif., Denver, Col., Toledo, Ohio, 
New York City (All Souls), Boston, Mass., 
(King’s Chapel), Cleveland, Ohio (First), 
Philadelphia, Pa. (¥irst). 

Class B—Louisyille, 
Omaha, Neb., Newport, R.I., Woburn, 
Mass., Hartford, Conn., Ottawa, Canada, 
Portsmouth, N.H., Duluth, Minn., Orange, 
N.J., Plainfield, N.J. 

Class C—Winthrop, Mass., Ware, Mass., 
Kingston, Mass., Peabody, Mass., Lancas- 
ter, Pa., Manchester, N.H., Gardner, Mass., 
Wilmington, Del., West Somerville, Mass., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (Fourth). 


Ky. (First), 


Concise, Clean-Cut, Vigorous 


Of all the resolutions on war which 
have been adopted by district and national 
religious gatherings, and which have come 
to the attention of THe Recistrer, the 
pronouncement made by the triennial 
meeting of the Unitarian Pacific Coast 
Conference compels more than the usual 
attention for its clean-cut, vigorous pres- 
entation of so much sound philosophy in 
so few words. Mention has already been 
made of the resolution, and its full text 
is reproduced herewith. Especially to be 
noted in its form is its threefold expres- 
sion of the duty of American citizens, 
Unitarian churches, and individual Unita- 
rians with respect to war prevention. It 
reads : 

‘7. As to the duty of the American 
people, represented by their government, 
we call for the utter repudiation and con- 
demnation of war as a means of settling 
international disputes, to the end that the 
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practice of warfare may be permanently 
outlawed among nations. We ask our 
Government to take all possible steps 
toward this goal with characteristic Ameri- 
can fearlessness and vision. 

“2. As to the duty of the Unitarian 
churches, we rally them to the support 
of all genuine peace movements and urge 
them to add the full strength of their 
organizations to the increasing opposition 
to war. 

“3. As to the duty of individual Uni- 
tarians, we recognize that some among 
us believe that under certain unfortunate 
circumstances their support of war would 
be necessary, whereas others among us 
have firmly resolved that never again will 
they in any way participate in it. It is 
not within the province of this confer- 
ence to dictate the beliefs of any person, 
but we do affirm that this question of 
one’s personal attitude is a religious ques- 
tion, that all Unitarians should face it 
frankly, and that our churches and our 
conference should respect and protect the 
conscientious convictions | of our entire 
membership.” 


Correction 


The National Library Committee re- 
quests Tue Reertster to state that in the 
published financial report of the Com- 
mittee’s work thus far the amount of con- 
tributions was given as $2,365 when it 
should have been $2,265. 


Professor Morgan Acting Dean 


Prof. William C. Morgan has been ap- 
pointed acting dean and will be the head 
of the Pacific School for the Ministry 
during the absence for one year of Presi- 
dent Barl M. Wilbur in Europe. As an- 
nounced in an earlier issue of THE REGIsS- 
trR, Dr. Wilbur is gathering material 
for a new history of Unitarianism, and 
while abroad will seek source material in 
Poland, Transylvania, and other European 
countries. 


Joins King’s, Chapel Staff 


Rey. Laurence Hayward of the First 
Religious Society of Newburyport, Mass., 
will serve as a special assistant in the 
week-day work of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
beginning October 1. By arrangement be- 
tween the two churches he will be free 
to spend tyvo days of each week in Boston 
and will take over many details of admin- 
istration involved in the extended week- 
day program. 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Unitarian Temperance Association 
of England has called upon its govern- 
ment to facilitate the passage of a law 
for the local control of the sale of liquor. 
A recent appeal resulted in additions to 
the Association’s membership and finances. 


FairuAven, Mass.—At a memorial ser- 
vice, June 1, for Henry H. Rogers, Rey. 
William H. Parker, minister of the Unita- 
rian Society, reviewed the definite benelits 
that had come to the townspeople through 
the many gifts of Mr. Rogers, among which 
was the imposing edifice of the Unitarian 
Memorial Church. 
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Rev. V. G. Hartman Resigns 


Rey. V. G. Hartman has resigned his 
ministry of the Unitarian church at Ridge- 
wood, N.J. The trustees regretfully ac- 
cepted the resignation, which takes effect 
immediately, and offered Mr. and Mrs. 


‘Hartman the use of the parsonage until 


they could find residence elsewhere. Mr. 
Hartman was settled at Ridgewood in 1920. 


Mr. Starkey to Willow Place 


Robert HW. Starkey, who will graduate 
from the Harvard Theological School in 
June, will take charge of Willow Place 
Chapel in Brooklyn, N.Y., September 1. 
He was called by the joint committee 
representing the Chapel congregation and 
the trustees of the Church of the Saviour 
to be associate minister with Rev. John H. 
Lathrop. 


HAVERHILL, Edward L. 
Houghton, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, has been elected president of the 
Haverhill Federation of Churches. 
a ee ee 


$100 PRIZE ESSAY 


A prize of $100 will be given for the best essay 


entitled ‘Which Religion is Best for the Negro— 
Protestantism, Judaism or Catholicism’’? Title sug- 
gested by Stoddard’s “Rising Tide of Color.” Address: 


Post Office Box 21, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


MINISTERS 


WHAT WILL YOU GIVE TO THE BRIDE? 


Will she be one of those fortu- 
nate ones who will receive the 
marriage certificate bound in 
an attractive booklet? 


THE MARRIAGE SERVICE 
$1.55 postpaid 
This book, attractively bound in white 
leather, contains the form of ceremony 
in general use in the Unitarian churches, 
a marriage certificate and blank pages 
for names of the witnesses. 


THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE 
By George S. Merriam 
White flzxible leather 
$1.05 postpaid; paper, $0.45 postpaid 
The privileges, joys and duties of 
married life are presented in a most per- 
suasive and compelling way. The book 
includes a marriage certificate, 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 
Edited by Ulysses G. B. Pierce 

$2.00 postpaid 
_ This book contains a selection of Bib- 
lical readings presented in true literary 
form. It is bound in flexible leather 
and makes an admirable gift book. <A 
marriage certificate is included. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
By William C. Gannett 


An attractive gift book, describing in 
an inspiring manner how to make a 
home beautiful. 


|| MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
(issued as four-page folder) 
$0.25 apiece; $2.50 a dozen 


Wngraved on high quality stock, with 
outside and inside envelopes. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


$0.85 postpaid 


- Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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OUR NATION 


Land of our birth, 
We pledge to thee 
Our love and toil 


In years to be. 
KIPLING 


Christian Foundations 
(Continued from page 615) 


as emotion possesses to rise up and throw 
off a dominance by which it has been 
overwhelmed. These facts are so elemen- 
tary and plain that a simple statement 
of them may be expected to command 
the assent of all observing minds. In the 
church there has always been a contest 
between intellectual and emotional in- 
terests. Chiefly this takes the form of 
a struggle, on the part of reason, to main- 
tain its influence against powerful cur- 
rents of feeling that hold it for the most 
part in utter contempt. This struggle is 
all the harder because such feelings are 
not bad, but are simply ignorant and mis- 
informed. ; 

In the nature of things, this rather has 
to be the state of the case; for religion 
is primarily an affair of feeling, and the 
part of reason is to provide a sort of 
trellis over which that growth may climb. 
But religion is a vine which is apt to 
resent being pruned and trained. It loves 
better to sprawl abroad at its own will 
and pleasure, as witness the perfect riot 
and jungle of fanciful conjecture which 
some HWastern religions have produced. If 
reason is to have any part whatever in 
the development of a religious conscious- 
‘ness, it will win the right to do its work 
only by hard effort. 

The marked drift toward emotionalism, 
in the church as elsewhere throughout 
modern life, is a somewhat disquieting 
sign of the times. No high quality of 
spiritual life can be developed where feel- 
ing is unbalanced by intelligence; and 
reason cannot amount to much in any 
place where it is denied adequate room 
for the exercise of its powers. A reason 
limited to the invention of arguments for 
the support of preconceived opinions is 
not likely to rise much above the level 
of the pettifogging task to which it is 
thus tied down. 

We want free thought in the church, 
not because anybody of sense supposes 
that free thought alone can support a 
religious movement, but because the best 
feelings need the guidance of a competent 
intelligence. The great thing in the church 
is the quality of the spiritual fellowship 
that it affords. This may be fairly good 
and wholesome, even when thought is 
rigidly bound within limits that it must 
not pass; but it can hardly be of the 
best under such conditions, and it is 
almost certain to lose rather than gain 
in spiritual power. 
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THE waysivE puteit||D I R EC TOR Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


|THE MEADVILLE 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, September 
24. For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. . 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. : 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE COUNTRY WEEK 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
TWELVE DOLLARS 


WILL SEND A MOTHER OR CHILD INTO 
THE COUNTRY FOR TWO WEEKS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Twenty-seven Unitarian Church organizations 
have recently held parties in behalf of The 
Mission on its 75th anniversary. They have 
thus realized $1,663.70. 

Why not set aside a week next fall as Chil- 
dren’s Mission Week and see how much help you 
can give at that time? ; 


Present, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs, E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Currx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F, Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, George G. Davis, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, Harry 
O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. 
Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Exrta Lyman Cazor, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 

Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 
Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


The notion that religious truth is un- 
able to support itself in the open forum 
of the world’s debate is one that it will 
be very difficult to drive out of the mind 
of the church; and here perhaps is where 
the most strenuous of all contests will 
come in adapting Christianity to the needs 
of a new age. More and more, as the 
common mind feels the influence of scien- 


tifie standards of thought, the demand 
will be made upon the church to un- 
chain the reason of its teachers and 
prophets if it would have people listen 
to its exhortations. At the present june- 
ture in its affairs there is no better cause 
within the church than that which pleads 
for greatér and intellectual freedom. — 


NEXT WEEK: Church and State. 
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New York News Letter 
Plans for vacation Bible school announced 


Ministers of the Metropolitan District 
met June 2 in a luncheon to welcome Rey. 
Paul H. Chapman, who has recently en- 
tered upon his ministry at the Church of 
the Redeemer, Staten Island, under most 
favorable auspices, and to speak words 
of farewell and good wishes to Rey. Vin- 
cent B. Silliman, who leaves, after a suc- 
cessful pastorate at the Willow Place 
Chapel of the Church of the Saviour, to 
take a position as associate minister of 
the First Church in Buffalo. Mr. Silliman 
has done a fine piece of constructive work 
at the Willow Place Chapel. 

Mr. Chapman has been twice welcomed 
to his parish on Staten Island, once by a 
delightful reception held in the parish 
house to which neighboring churches were 
inyited, and again at the service of in- 
stallation. 

An address in the Fourth Church by 
Bertrand Russell on the British Labor 
party was largely attended and proved 
most interesting. In the Community 
Church, May 26, under the auspices of the 
Laymen’s League, an address by Rev. 
T. Rhondda Williams on the British 
Labor party was an illuminating view of 
a situation which was not previously un- 
derstood. The thoroughgoing humanita- 
rianism and the splendid future outlook 
of the Labor party appealed to all. Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes gave a stirring ad- 
dress of welcome in which he recounted 
something of the history of the Church of 
the Messiah and the Community Church. 
Charles H. Strong; president of the Lay- 
men’s League, presided gracefully, and 
the questions from the floor were an- 
swered by Mr. Williams in an exceedingly 
adroit and able manner. 

Following its custom of many years, All 
Souls Church, Manhattan, will be open all 
summer, with preaching by distinguished 
yisitors from outside. The Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, will unite as usual for 
union services with the neighboring 
ehurches in the Heights district of Brook- 
lyn, and will furnish two preachers for 
the union services, Rev. John H. Dietrich 
of Minneapolis and Rey. J. A. C. Fag- 
ginger Auer of Ithaca. Visiting Unita- 
rians are cordially invited to the services. 

The Church of the Unity, Brooklyn, 
under the leadership of Rev. Leon R. Land, 
is embarking upon an interesting experi- 
ment this summer. in the organization of 
a daily vacation Bible school. Mr. Land 
has had considerable experience in this 
sort of work, and he will be assisted by 
the advice and counsel of Rey. Walter M. 
Howlett, who is at the head of the Daily 
Vacation Bible School movement in New 
York City, and who was formerly minis- 
ter at Willow Place Chapel. The Lay- 
men’s League is helping to finance this 
new project, which will pave the way, it 
is hoped, for.2 number of these very profit- 
able schools in the Unitarian Fellowship. 

The New York Headquarters will be 
open all summer from ten to four daily, 
and visitors are invited to make full use 
of its facilities. 

The church in Flushing, with the aid of 
the American Unitarian Association, has 
purchased a parsonage at 160 Cypress 
Ayenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
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church, and hopes to have its minister 
installed there before long. 

During Lent, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Richardson, the Yonkers church con- 
ducted a teachers’ class, which was very 
profitable to those who attended it. 

A: tablet to the memory of William A. 
Bates, the architect, was dedicated in 
the Flushing church recently, with these 
words: 

“In grateful memory of those who made 
possible for us this house of worship, 
this temple of religion, we call to mind 
the service of hand and head and heart 
which they brought for us to the rearing 
of this building. We are grateful for the 
hands and bodies which toiled here; we 
remember with thanksgiving and with 
gratitude the generous hearts who con- 
tributed of their money to this house of 
God; we are mindful of those who, 
through the years, have kept in fit repair 
this place of our love; and we call to 
mind at this time the memory of him who 
planned these walls, whose -mind con- 
ceived and executed this place of beauty. 
Here on our wall we set a tablet to his 
memory. It is a tribute from those who 
knew him and respected his talents. May 
it serve to remind us all of a good work- 
man who needed not to be ashamed; and 
as we. gather here from time to time for 
our services of worship, may we be mind- 
ful of him whose head and heart were en- 
listed once in our service. To the glory 
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of mankind, in devoted memory of fine 
workmanship, we dedicate to-day this tab- 
let in memory of William A, Bates, the 
architect of this church building.” 

EF: 


Fellowship Service Welcomes 
St. John’s Protestant Church 


St. John’s, Protestant Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was formally welcomed into 
the company of Unitarian churches at a 
fellowship service held in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of that city, June 1. Dr. 
William L. Sullivan, representing the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
the, sermon. Rev. Hugo G. Hisenlohr is 
minister of St. John’s Church, which voted 
for Unitarian affiliation in February. 

Other parts of the service were taken 
by Rey. John Malick, minister of the 
First Church, Dr. Frank 8. C. Wicks, min- 
ister of the church in Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rey. G. Theodore Hempelmann, minister 
of the Clifton Unitarian Church in Louis- 
ville, Ky. In his sermon, Dr. Sullivan 
welcomed St. John’s Church on behalf 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and other messages of welcome were made 
by Mr. Malick, Dr. George A. Thayer, 
pastor emeritus of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cincinnati, Mr. Hempelmann, 
and Dr. Wicks. Six hundred persons from 
the congregations of both Cincinnati 
churches attended the service. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 


week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUMMER VACATIONS 


BERKSHIRES: Colonial farmhouse, simple ser- 
vice, few guests; coolness, quiet. ‘‘CLAmFmR- 
Lmy,’” Richmond, Mass. 


THE HOMESTEAD: pleasant for a long or short 
vacation; accessible, but in the real country. 
Thirty miles from Boston. Address Mrs. 
SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, Northboro, Mass. 


BOARD AND ROOM: Home cooking, large, airy 

rooms. Quiet and pleasant location in town of 

high elevation, 88 miles from Boston. Send 

seuep for particulars. Box 84, Belchertown, 
ass. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM.—Modern 12-room 
house; fireplace; beautiful walks and drives; 
most wonderful scenery; fine table. $15 per 
week. Free camping. Tourists. Booklet. Ts. 
J. R. WuitrcHer, Groton, Vt. 


HILLSIDE FARM, New Boston, N.H. Fine loca- 
tion, extensive view. Piazzas, comfortable, airy 
Tooms, tennis court, saddle horses, automobile 
service. Fresh farm products. Open to guests 
July first. Address Mrs. WRANK H. PRINCB, 
New Boston, N.H. 


BOARD—ROSLINDALE 


PLEASANT ROOM AND BOARD in quiet home 
in Roslindale, for lady, preferably business 
woman. Terms reasonable. Apply C-71, Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


HOUSE TO RENT 


FURNISHED HOUSE TO RENT, Merrimack Val- 
ley, Whittier land. Fireplaces, furnace, old- 
fashioned furniture, bath, library, garage. HW. 
H. ee. Savaryville, Haverhill, Mass. Tel. 
2903 R. 


FOR RENT, SUMMER SEASON 


POMFRET. CONN.—Farmhouse fully furnished, 
four bedrooms, fireplaces and piazza. High 
land and spring water. Moderate rent. Ad- 
dress Mrs. C. C. GARDNER, Willow Street, New- 
port, R.I. 


BOARD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, NORTH CONWAY, N. H.— 
Attractive home for limited number of guests, 
all conveniences, home cooking, magnificent 
scenery, % mile to golf, movies, etc. ARTHUR 
H. FURBER. 


BOARD—SOMERVILLE 


CONGENIAL LADY to share very pleasant, 
quiet home in West Somerville. Kitchen privi- 
lege, if desired. Price for board with breakfast 
only, $3.00. Arrangements made to suit individ- 
ual, Apply C-67, CHRISTIAN REGISTHR. 


POSITION WANTED 


A WHOLE-HEARTED UNITARIAN organist and 
choirmaster would like to have an opportunity 
to organize a chorus choir, a children’s choir, 
and a Sunday-school orchestra. Vicinity of 
Boston preferred. Apply C-72, CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


BOARD 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern has quiet, 
homelike rooms for travelers. Running water 
and private baths. WHlectrie lights. Hot-water 
heat. Garage facilities. Cafés near. Almost 
downtown. Near White House. Write for folder 
and free map of Washington. 1912 G Street, 
Northwest. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AERO SHIRTS made from white aéroplane cloth 
never wear or tear. They outlast three ordi- 
nary shirts. Custom-built to your size and 
style with your initials monogrammed in silk, 
$3.75 each, postage prepaid. CockBuRN CoM- 
PANY, Troy, N.Y. 


STAINLESS STEEL PARING KNIVES will not 
stain or rust. Women are raising money easily 
through our “church plan” of selling Neva- 
Stain Knives. Write for special summer plan 
and trial knife free. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 


Satus Co., 757 6th Street, Watervliet, N.¥. 


P 


Peggy (who has patiently watched 
Daddy fill in. his income-tax papers)’: 
“Don’t you put any kisses at the end of 
your letters, Daddy ?’—Passing Show. 


Store Detective: “I just ordered a 
woman kleptomaniae out of* the store.” 
Manager: “Did she take umbrage?’ De- 
tective: “She took nothing. I was too 
quick for her.’—Boston Transcript. 


A judge’s little daughter, who had at- 
tended her father’s court for the first time, 
Was very much interested in the proceed- 
ings. After her return home she told her 
mother: “Papa made a speech, and several 
other men made speeches to twelve men 
who sat all together, and then these twelve 
men were put in a dark room to be de- 
veloped.’’—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Speaking of examinations, can you an- 
swer these questions: 1. When was the 
War of 1812? 2. Who wrote Macaulay's 
“History of England’? 3. What two 
countries took part in the Spanish- 
American War? 4. In what season of the 
year did Washington spend the winter 
at Valley Forge? 5. Give a short de- 
scription of the Swiss Navy. 6. In round 
numbers, what was the duration of the 
Hundred Years’ War?—The Continent. 


“The people have ceased to discuss those 
scandalous disclosures.” “I’ve noticed 
that,’ answered Senator Sorghum. “Hvi- 
dently they have decided to forget the 
matter.” “You can’t always tell about 
things like that. When a man avoids a 
tepie of conversation, it may mean two 
things: that he is no longer interested 
or else that he doesn’t want to get any 
madder about it than he already is.” 
Washington Star. 


A Sunday-school teacher, after conduct- 
ing a lesson on the story of Jacob’s Lad- 
der, concluded by saying, “Now, is there 
any little girl or boy who would like to 
ask a question about the lesson?” Little 
Susie looked puzzled for a moment, and 
then raised her hand. “A _ question, 
Susie?” asked the teacher. “I would like 
to know,” said Susie, “if the angels have 
wings, why did they have to climb up the 
ladder?’ ‘The teacher thought for some 
moments, and then looking about the class, 
asked, “Is there any little boy who would 
like to answer Susie’s question ?”—Hvery- 
body’s Magazine. 


Mr. Bangs, after waiting patiently for 
several years for his five-year-old son to 
ask, “Daddy, what did you do in the 
Great War?’ decided that he could wait 
no longer. “There I stood,” he was tell- 
ing him, “alone, amid that scathing fire 
and bursting shrapnel. I had been de- 
tailed to clear the ground of all incum- 
brances in preparation for our attack. 
Rifles, machine guns, howitzers, forty- 
twos—all were spitting and _ belching 
their yenomous tongues of flame and 
death. I plunged ahead; and on my 
face was an expression of contempt for 
their pitiful efforts. Onward, onward’— 
“Father,” interrupted his son, with an 
ill-concealed yawn, and a forced smile 
of indulgence, “your experience was no 
doubt an interesting one. But all this 
show and pomp of war and soldiery is 
so primitive, cheap, savage—childish, in 
a word. All that is now effete. The 
times change, Father, and we must change 
with them.”’—Life. 


The Christian Register 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, BOSTON 


Its Pension Collection this year amounts 
to $100.00. How much does your church 


give? Please do what you can, and send 
contribution promptly to_ 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Send for Cataleg 
Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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It is your guarantee 
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= Service at 11. Minister, Rev. Paul Revere 
= Frothingham, D.D. The church is open daily 
5 Aline following hotels are worthy of from 9 to 4. 
= coon Hae ponies excellent AN CHS TOR By TH ae UNI- 
= service and provide a pleasant atmos- ervice Sunday morning 
= 5 at 10.45 o’clock. Rev. Dr. Abraham Rihbany 
Fal phere for their guests. of the Church of the Disciples will preach 
= RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE June 29. Church open for the season. All 
= welcome. 
= KING’S CHAPEL eet School and Tremont 
= an Biri. eee e ecer’ Streets, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, minister, 
= . BOSTON J Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
= Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite = emien pe hee ON we age 
a Jw = ornpin e 
= King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- ©] with sermon by Rev. Harold ope Speight, 
=~ gress 380 =} June 29, 10 a.m. 
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Educational 


11, A.M., morning service. 


CAMPS 


pRB Ss Cas caaniy, WE 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial es 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Courses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


q 18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON i] 


P NEHANTIC for GIRLS. Unique in its com. 
bination of seashore, borat and woods. * real vacation: 
Land and water s: a Sixth season, $225.00. Write for a 
booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Davison, 5333 Rising Sun 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS: Unitarian min- 
ister, Harvard graduate, will take a few boys 
to summer camp on Maine coast opposite Mount 
Desert Island, four weeks or longer. Unusual 
ODay for boating, swimming, mountain- 
climbing, tennis, camping trips, canoeing, a 
a |ing, under trained supervision. Tuto if 
desired. _Good food and wonderful ine 


Address Rey. O. B. Hawns, 4 Waldron Avenue, 
Summit, NJ. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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